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IN I RODUr i ION 


It is the ihni in “ I'he Health Series of PInsiology aiui 
Hygiene” to present \n an aftractive toini t’'>t [>up Is in the 
eleinentary school the latest ami most accurate knowledge 
relating to physiology, and especially to the Ingiene 
daily lite. 'Fhe constant etiort of the authors has been to 
make scicntihc knowledge so simple, so coitcrete, and so 
captivating that pupils can hardly tail to take an interest 
in the prol)lems ot preserving health tor the purpose of 
'uaking the most of llt'e. 

I'hroLighout the series, the aim h.is bei*n kept in view 
ot awakening in the young a normal desire to live in 
such a manner as to develop strength and preserve health, 
because it! this wav the indivivlual will have the greatest 
success in securing tlie things which he desires, and in 
avsnding the disabilities and ))ains which otherwise arc 
likely to occupy a considerat)le part of his life. C'omjvira- 
tively little attention is given to anatomv, and only suffi 
cient physiology is j>resented to constitute a basis for the 
facts ot health which are discussed. 

Very extensive use is made of pliorogra[)hs and diagrams 
illustrating everv~day life in the city anci in the country. 
There is at least one interesting and practical original 
exercise suggested for every principle of health presented 
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in any lesson, and it is the plan that each pupil should 
work out each exercise and report upon it during the reci- 
tation period. In order further to assist the teacher and 
the pupil, a list of questions, fully covering the text, has 
been given at the end of each chapter. 



PREFACE 

s 

In the first book of ►he “ Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene*' it was the aim to lead the child to acquire 
healthful habits in respect to his work, his study, hi i sleep, 
his manner of walking, sitting, eating, the care of his body, 
his clothing, the things he uses in his work and his play, 
and so on. 

In this book it is the aim to lead pupils to sec the depend- 
ence of health upon protection against infection of one kind 
or another and to arouse in them active, aggressive feelings 
in regard to keeping themselves anti everything about them 
clean as a safeguard against infection. In a simple, con- 
crete way the pupil is made familiar with germ life and the 
conditions under which it can be controlled. 'I'hen he is 
led to see what is likely to happen to people who live in 
homes or schoolrooms that arc not kept clean and free from 
dust; who use milk or water or food of any kind that is 
contaminated ; who are careless in regarti to the cleanliness 
of their hands, face, teeth, clothing, and so on ; who do not 
take pains to see that there is an abundance of sunlight in 
their homes; who live in towns or cities in which filth ac- 
cumulates on the streets and in which there are no efficient 
laws in regard to sanitation ; and so on through many other 
topics of interest and practical importance in the pupil's 
every-day life. 
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Particular pains have been taken to make the child see that 
he should live in such a way as to keep his body in a vigorous 
condition so that it can resist the germs that, if they find 
lodgment in any of his organs, will cause sickness and 
possibly death. 

How contagious diseases are spread and how they must 
be controlled arc adequately treated. Special stress has 
been laid upon a discussion of the various poisons, — 
alcohol, nicotine, caffein, etc., — which weaken the defenses 
of the body against infection. 

All these matters are presented in simple language and a 
lively style ; and every important fact of health is illustrated 
by a photograph or appropriate drawing. Marginal head- 
ings are freely used to assist pupil and teacher; a number 
of original exercises arc suggested for each subject treated; 
there are detailed lists of review questions appended to each 
chapter ; and a pronouncing vocabulary and an index will be 
found at the end of the book. 
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HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS 


CHAITER I 

What it Mfans to bf Clfan 

An eminent physician bein*; asked, “What most helps 
to keep people well ?” replied in a single word — 
“Cleanliness." That won! iwans a great cieanii- 
deal, for cleanliness is the first law of health. “«**• 

To be clean is to be free from dirt of every sort. 
Now, you can readily see the dirt on your shoes after 
you have been walking in mud : but it is not xhe first 
so easy to see dust when it spoils the air you Uwof 
must breathe. Pirt that cannot be seen is to 
be shunned just as much and perhaps even more than 
dirt that can be seen. 

1 suppose you will wonder how one can avoid dirt 
which cannot be seen Men of science have long 
studied the effects upon health of dirt of this sort, and 
have told us so much about it, that it is now jrretty 
well understood w^here such dirt is likely to be found. 
If we can find out how to detect it, we can keep away 
from it, or get rid of it. 

Often there are odors about a place or a thing which 
indicate to one whether or not it is clean. Some day 
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when your mother or the laundress brings in the freshly- 
dried clean clothes, just notice how they smell. De- 
scribe the smell. You could tell with your eyes shut 
that these articles are clean. You could have told 
by their odor before they were washed, too, that they 
were not clean. How ? Is it best for one to use both 
his eyes and his nose to detect dirt Why ^ 

Many hundreds of years ago, people had not learned 
much about the necessity for cleanliness. The houses 
Dirt the which they lived had no means of ventila- 
cauMof tion. 'I'hc ground served them for a floor, 
much 'I',, niake the ground soft to walk upon, it 

(iisoHSc. 1*1 1 T' r j 

was covered with rushes, hvery tew' days 
fresh rushes were put on over the old ones, and the 
latter simply rotted and molded. It was the custom 
then to eat wath the fingers, and to throw the bones 
on the floor under the table for the cats and dogs. 
With the dirt made indoors added to that brought in 
from the out-of-doors, filth was everwhere abundant. 
Refuse and slops were thrown out upon the ground 
or into the street gutters. Clothing was seldom 
changed, nor were undergarments worn. A soap- 
water bath was looked upon as almost dangerous. 
What should you expect from such a condition of 
affairs r 

With such a state of uncleanness, it often hap- 
pened that the people became smitten with some 
dreadful sickness or plague. At one time, about one- 
fourth of the population of Great Britain died from 
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such a plague. At another time, a deadly disease 
became so common in the great city of London that it 
was feared there would not be a well person left in the 
place. And there might not have been, if a terrible 
fire had not burned up the filth by destroying the 
houses on over four hundred streets. Dirt and disease 
are such fast friends that a similar plague might occur 
at any time and in an^ place where there is such u great 
deal of filth. 

Dirt, you know, is the soil in which plants grow. 
Some plants are ugly, and others are most beautiful ; 
some have lovely flovvers, and others are only weeds. 
Some are green plants, and others are colorless. Both 
kinds breathe and eat in their way, but they use 
different kinds of food. The green plants draw their 
food from the air, the earth, and tiie water. Color- 
less plants live upon the material of dead plants and 
animals. Some very, very small kinds of colorless 
plants grow in dirt. They are such tiny forms of life 
they can be seen only with a microscope. Because 
they are so small they are known as mirrn-organisms 
or microbes (meaning small life). 

They are often spoken of as germs, which mean 
first beguuiings of life. More often, pcrhai)s, they are 
called by special names, as bacteria, yeasts, or fjjg 
molds. By whatever name they are known, growth of 
tl^ey are the smallest and most numerous of all 
forms of life. Should you exi)ect to find them in dirt ? 
Why .? 
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When, in wet weather, one brings mud on his shoes 
into the house, does he bring any microbes along with 
it ? When the warm sun dries the dirt on the ground 
or in the streets into dust, and the wind blows it about 
everywhere, what happens to the microbes that are in 



(rIKMS UWf rilFriKfvM KnRMS. llKRf 
AKL K^RMS * Sl*!UKKS. RODS, 

AND SfMHAI I'nisS IS TMl- W \V THhV 
LOOK IM/^R THI MU'KtJSVDri:. 

garden dirt. In order to tli 


It? Their seeds, or jpow 
as they are called, cling 
to the atoms of dust. In 
this way they become 
scattered abroad every- 
where outdoors and in- 
doors. So long as they 
remain dry they do not 
grow, any more than 
would seeds of the morn- 
ing-glory vine spread upon 
a plate in the sunshine. 
What then is necessary 
for their growth ? 

A curious thing about 
these microbes is that 
they can grow in a great 
many other soils beside 
rive best they must have : 


I, Food ; z. moisture ; 3, warmth ; 4, more or less of 
darkness. 


When once they touch something that happens to 
supply all these needs, they grow and multiply so fast 
that one cannot keep count of them. 
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A microbe, if there were food enough for it to feed 
on and conditions favorable for growth, might produce 
more than two hundred and fifty billion microbes 
in one day. A microbe is so small it could do no great 
harm if it were not for its very rapid growth. 



How MANY MICROBES DO YOU THINK THIS BOY IS CARRYING INTO HIS HOUSB 
ON HIS Mlimv SHOES? 

There 3.re a many kinds of these tiny germs. 
Fortunately most of them do us no harm. Many of 
them are really our helpers, because they feed on harm- 
ful germs and destroy them. Certain ones are the 
cause of such diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria 
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and other deadly ills. How should we treat these 
kinds ? We cannot see them, so about our only way 
to avoid them is to shun the places where they are 
likely to be found. We know they gro^ in dirt. We 
know they are likely to thrive in dirty corners, on 
dirty clothes, and in dirty places. Our safest course 
is to keep all the things we have anything to do with 
very clean. 

To begin with oneself, — clean teeth, a clean ^in, 
clean hands, and particularly clean finger nails are 
first to be thought about. Is it equally desirable to 
wear clean clothes ? Why ? Soiled garments never 
seem suited to a clean body. 

When thus clean, do you imagine one would like to 
go to scho^)l in a dusty, dirty, stuffy room : Why 
Protection ^ Houses need to be clean as well as one’s 
from person. Why ? A clean-kept house with a 
iwnnfui clean yard around it is likely to be a safe plaqs 
(erms. which to live. Do you think it makes any 

difference whether the house is a home, a schoolhouse, 
a store, or a shop J 

Clean habits, clean places in which to live, clean 
air, clean food,^nd clean water are each a link of a 
chain. If one lives in a town, — clean streets, clean 
yards, clean cars, and clean parks are other links. 

Sometimes it happens that a person takes great 
pains to keep clean because he loves cleanliness and 
wants to kgep well, and yet he gets sick because other 
people are careless. 
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Things around and about us need to be clean. Clean 
neighbors are likewise important. Filth in someone 
else’s back yard may be as great a .source of danger 
to us as though it were on our own ground. It may 
do us even more harm. If it were on our own premises, 



A HEALTHFl'L PLACE FOR A HOME IN A CLEAN NEIt;HBt>Kll(>OI). 


we could clean it up. But can we always get our neigh- 
bors to keep their places clean ? Ought they to do so ? 

I asked little Helen, who is a tidy child and loves 
to have everything clean, what she thought one should 
do if he had neighbors who were careless and untidy ? 
“Move to .some place where the people arc cleaner,” 
was her answer. 
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But that might not be convenient. Besides, it 
would not cure the n(;ighbor of his dirty habits. Other 
people would still suffer on account of his neglect. 
Then, too, on some windy day when the germs were 
out for a frolicsome ride on their dust aeroplanes, 
they might fly even as far as our better neighborhood, 
abd stop there for a visit. Do you think you would 
enjoy a yisit of this sort ? Why ? 

There is a tale of a ragged, dirty, and careless child 
who by chance one day passed the beautiful statue of 

a (jteek slave girl which stof)d in a market 

of body place. Struck by its beauty, she gazed at 
and of it in rapture for a rime, and then went to her 
home, washed her soiled face and hands, and 
combed out her tangled hair. The second time she 
studied the beautiful figure she went home to mend 
and wash her clothes. Again and again she visited 
the place to look upon the beauty of the statud, each 
time going home to add some touch of grace to her 
own life. 


Do you not think if the careless neighbor were tf) 
see clean, well-kept back yards next to his own, it 
might open his eyes to the beauty of cleanliness, and 
make him ashamed to have a dirty yard himself.'* 
Do you have clubs in your city that try to keep the 
streets and back yards clean ? Do you have cleaning- 
up days 

Cleanliness in ways of living w'ould save many 
human lives every day in our country. Thirty-five 
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thousand people in the linked S»^ates are each year 
killed by the disease known as typhoid. This is a filth 
disease. It is nearly always caused by .swallowing 
typhoid germs in food or drink. Clean fcxid and clean 
water woilld save these lives. But this is not all. 
Other diseases due to dirt in sdme form destroy thou* 



An LNCLKAN YARO in a NEIOIIBOKIKXM) that NKLOS Cl.hANlNCJ UP, 


sands upon thousands of persons every year. Then 
there are all the cases of illness that do not prove fatal. 
Add to each of these the cost, the pain, and the dis- 
comfort the diseases bring. Do you not think we 
should do everything we can to keep clean ? Does it 
seem worth all it will cost to get rid of dirt ? 
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Have you ever taken a walk on a fine summer 
morning along the banks of a brook where those 
beautiful fish, the trout, sport and play ? If 
of town so, you have no doubt noticed that the fish 
«w among the rocks and shadows of trees 

are so dark in color you often have to look twice in 



Fish in a STRKAM ARF COI-ORHU nIF^^K^N!l.Y ACCORDING AS THEY LIVE IN 
Tllr; SHAIHJWS OK ROCRS OR TREKS, OR IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


order to see them. Those that dart about the brook 
where it flows through the open fields in the sunshine 
arc of a lighter col<»r. We are told that trout take 
their color from the waters in which they live. 

You often hear people speak of sanitation. It means 
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keeping clean. It is the sum of all the single clean 
habits and clean things in one’s environments, just as 
24 is the sum of 2 + 4 + 5 -f 6 + 3 -}- 2 + 2. Sani- 
tation is a most necessary matter for every city and 
town, and for every home, school, pr business house 
that helps to make up that city or t('wn. Do you 
think it is as riec- 
essary for houses 
and premises in 
the country as in 
the city ? Why ? 

Rememuer : Our 
health takes its 
color in a way 
from that w'hich 
surrounds us, or, as 
it is termed, from 
our environments. 

rr t I C'LI'AM.INI s.s IS Tin FIRST LAW t>F HEALTH. 

If these are clean 

and healthful, they help to keep us well. Our clothing, 
our bed, the study room, our playground, our house, its 
back yard, the streets we walk, - these are all among 
our environments, and must be kept clean for health. 

Health Problems 

1. Write a compfjsition of about one hundred words telling 
why cleanliness is necessary for good health. Do not waste words ; 
make every one count in showing why dirt is had for health. 

2. Are the eyes better detectives of dirt than the nose f 
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Whatever your answer may be, you should be prepared to give 
reasons. 

3. Why do you think the people who lived long ago were dirty 
in their habits ? Are there any such people living to-day ? 

4. How did people learn that in order to keep well they must 
keep clean both in their homes and outside ? 

5. Mention plants that get their food from air, earth, and 
water. 

6. How can one tell that there arc such things as germs or 
microbes'^ 

7. Why do you think the spores cif microbes cling to atoms of 
dust ? 

8. Why do people like to have those about them clean ? 

9. If you live in the city, w'hat sorts of places that you see are 
most unclean ? C'ould they be kept clean ? How ? 

10. Is it as easy to keep our homes and environments clean in 
the city as in the country ? 

Rkvikw Questions 

1. What does it mean to be clean ? 

2. Are there some kinds of dirt that cannot be seen ? 

3. How can one detect dirt that cannot be seen ? 

4. Should we avoid dirt that cannot be seen as well as the 
other kind ? Why ? 

5. How can one tell from odors whether a place is clean or 
not ? 

6. Did the people in olden times appreciate the necessity of 
keeping clean ? Why ? 

7. Tell about the ventilation in ancient houses. 

8. What did the people in those early times do with the refuse 
from the table ? 

9. What should we say of a person who disposed of refuse in 
that way ttvday ? 
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10. What happened to the early people l>ecause they had so 
little regard for cleanliness ? 

11. What name is given to the living things so small that they 
cannot be seen with *'he eye alonr ? 

12. What happens when mud is brought into the house, or 
dried dirt from the street is blown into the housi* ? 

13. Under what conditions will microbes grow best ? 

14. Are all genus harmful to people ? 

15. What precaution should one take to secure pure milk and 
pure water ? 

16. Mention the various things which influence one's health, 

17. What does sanitation mean ? 



CHAPTER II 
Health in the City 

If you have never been in the crowded portion of a 
great city, you may find it hard to believe that hun- 
dreds of human beings, many of them boys 
older than yourselves, live in 
•Sects. homes where walls shut out the sunshine and 
air, so that even if they keep their windows 
open, they do not get air pure enough to make them 
strong and vigorous and able to resist disease. In 
many cases there are nxims or tenement!:, as they are 
called, without any windows. Often people both live 
and work in cellar nxrms that lack sunlight and fresh 
air completely. 

In the beginning, a city is but a small collection of 
buildings. Land is plentiful enough to provide for 
ample sun and air space for every house, store, factory, 
shop, and so on. But as the city grows, and its busi- 
ness incre.»ses, the land near the center of things gets 
very scarce and very valuable. (Jenerally there is 
land enough farther out. but that would not be so 
convenient for business. To make the greatest pos- 
sible use, then, of each small area of land, houses are 
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built *n solid blocks, — five, eigh*", twelve and even 
twenty stories high. This seems quite like building a 
row of houses one on the top of another, instead of 
alongside each other on the grouni. 

It is possible in these high buildings to provide a 
great amount of room, and it can be made just as good 
as ground room, 
but it is not usu- 
ally made so. Of 
course, people who 
live in the higher 
.stories of a “sky 
scraper” have 
more dangers to 
meet in case of 
fires than those 
who live on the 
first floor ; but they 
really ought to get 
purer air than those 
who live lower Wh^n cicik.i ntx-out: (iRi-AT »i!iu»NC« 



down, because they iit n r i i> nkxi to onk's hodhf, and 

I SHUT <»t'T THF AIR ANt> Sl’NI.IOHT. 

are above the range 

of the street dust. It frequently happens, though, that 
only the apartments at the front and back of such blocks 
have windows open to the out-of-d(K>rs. Some rwms 
have windows opening into other nx>ms which have 
outside windows ; some have windows opening into a 


small space between buildings called an ‘‘air shaft**; 
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and some have no windows at all. If the dark rooms 
were used for ware or storage rooms, or for business 


InsttiB* 
dent air, 


purposes sg that they would be used but a 
few' hours a day, it would not be a serious 


light, and 
aiMiee. 


matter. But a gcK)d many such rooms in 
^ost cities serve as living places for men, 


women, and children. Many w'orking people in a city 



PKRHAFSi 500 I’VOFLI* I.IVK IN THIS ONK Bril.niNt;. It IS MICH UFTfER, 
THOCt/H, THAN MOST VENEMVNT BUILDINGS. 


are not able to own their homes. So they must rent 
living places for themselves and their families. Of 
course, they wish to dwell near their work. 

The people who build these great buildings divide 
up each floor into tenements of one or more rooms, and 
rent them for lodgings. In some buildings of this sort, 
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more people than you could imagine find shelter and a 
place to eat and to sleep. If you were to make a tour 
of one small street in a certain par| of the city of New 
York, you would find on either side tall tenements like 
high boxes of brick. Over the front of their five stories 
spreads a network of iron fire escape^, i^om the 
windows in the rear runs a mer.h of cK)thes lines. 
There are no trees for shade and no patches of green 
lawn about these building.?. Each of the buildings 
shelters no less than 500 human beings. If you were 
to enter one of the oi)en doorways, you would |)rob- 
ably find yourself in a passage of almost pitchy dark- 
ness, even though the sun were shining outside. Per- 
haps at one side you would notice a filthy sink where 
the tenants of the tl<K)r get their water. Only about 
one in four of the rooms in such a budding receives any 
sunlight. Do you wonder that these sunless homes 
are often dingy and dirty ? Do you think it is strange 
that those who live in such places are likely to be sick 
much of the time ? 

Most cities have special laws regarding the size of 
rooms and apartments to be rented. The “housing 
law” of New York provides that in every apartment 
there shall be at least one rfK)m with as much as 120 
square feet of floor space. No rfK.)m can have less 
than 70 square feet and all must be at least nine feet 
high. Then, too, there must be allowed for each per- 
son above twelve years of age 400 cubic feet of air 
space, and at least 200 cubic feet for each younger 
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person. Suppose you firtd out from these figures how 
many persons may safely occupy a two-room apart- 
ment of the ordinary size. 

Will it surprise you to learn that in very many in- 
stances from three to six individuals dwell together in 
one small r<x)m, and that two rooms often serve as 
the home of a man, his wife, and four or more chil- 
dren ? What 
chance will chil- 
dren who have 
only one-sixth of 
the air of two 
small rooms 
have to avoid 
becoming puny 
and sickly ? The 
“ thing that actu- 
N<» M NMcarr in a homk csuau.y li aps to a sick- ally savcs many 

of their lives, no 

doubt, is the time they spend in the streets out of 
dtK>rs. Even then the number of little children who 
die of pneumonia in such a neighborhood is three 
times greater than that of children who live in 
cleaner ai.d more airy homes. The overcrowding 
of people in p<H)r living places .alw'ays swells the 
number of victims of those dread house diseases, 
— tuberculosis and pneumonia. Do these statements 
surprise you ? Why 

Suppose some of the people in these disease-breeding 
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places are ill with tuberculosis. Suppose, too, that 

right there in their homes they are at work 

picking out nutmeats for some dealer, or mak- 

^ng clothing for some shop, or stuffing dolls, dw^Uew 

or doing any of the various other things by 

which they earn their living. Do you think 

the people who buy those shelled nuts and garments. 



How MUCH MORE FORTCNA-.E THESE CHH.DRFN ARE THAN THOSE WHOSE ONLY 
Pl .AYOKOt Nl> IS A DINfiV TENEMENT ROOM ! 


or the babies who play with the lovely dolls, though 
living hundreds of miles away from those gloomy 
city tenements, would be safe from the germs of 
tuberculosis ? Of course, they w'ould not know their 
danger, but that would make no difference to the 
germs. So that whether one lives near to these tene- 
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ment dwellers, or far away from them, he ought to 
be interested in having their condition bettered, for 
his own health and that of his friends may depend on 
the conditions in those tenements. 



THIiRE is NOr EVI.N ONH WINl»OW IN THIS TF.NLMINT ROOM, THE HOME OF 
SEVERAL PFCJIM.E 


Here is a more pleasant account : Several years ago 
How tone- ^ company of gentlemen secured the lease of a 
motiteliavo section of New York tenement houses in which 
two hundred and forty-four families lived. 
•tinciiTe The houses were mostly poor and untidy 
quarters. The neighborhood was known by 
:hc police as one where lawbreakers were likely 
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to find a refuge. The landlords had long despaired 
of keeping up the plumbing. Some one was always 
stealing the faucets and carrying off the lead piping. 
Even the stair railings had been torn off and used 
by the tenants as weapons or fire\v(M)d. Fife first 
thing the company did was to put the buildings 
in g<K)d repair. Tlicn the tenants were told that 
quarrelsome people would not be permitted to five in 
them, and that no family could have a home there 
whose children were found carrying liqiu>r in and out. 
A play room was arranged for the children. A laundry 
was fitted up for general use, and lessons in sewing 
were given to the women and girls. The tenants were 
glad to have cleaner, better buildings ; and naturally 
they were careful to do as they were retiuired. 

At the end of two years, all but four of the tenants 
still retained their homes ' there. Mark what else 
happened. Formerly, sctu’nly-fivf out of rvrry one hun- 
dred of the little ehildren of these families died before they 
reached the a}te of five years. Hut at the end of the two 
years in the letter environment, the death rate had been 
reduced to thirty out of every hundred. Was it wbrth 
while to save so many children’s lives by surrounding 
them with better conditions in which to live ? 

This experiment made it plain that in order to im- 
prove the health of the pcor working people, they 
must be better housed than 'they had been. In n)02, 
the city government of New York created a Tenement 
House Department. Laws regulating buildings to be 
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used as homes were passed, and a number of inspectors 
were set to work. Then began many changes for the 
better. Since then, hundreds of tenements have been 
built over and made more fit to live in. Light and air 
have been let into thousands of dark rooms. When 
new buildings are put up for housing, their owners are 
now bound by law to provide good lighting, ventila- 
tion, sanitary conveniences, and fire protection. Some 
of them tlo more than this, and supply meeting rooms 
for the grown-up population, and kindergarten rooms 
and roof gardens for the children. 

Hut this g<H»d work has only begun. In 1911, 
somewhere amidst the one hundred thousand tenement 
houses of (ireater New ^'ork, there still lurked ninety 
thousand dark nK»ms without windows or means of 
ventilation, fhere was a population vast enough to 
form a small army in these dark rcK>ms. The unfor- 
tunate families who dwell in these cave-like tenements 
are generally the very pix)r,w ho,in order to increase their 
meager earnings, take in other poor people as r(K)mers, 
until in some cases as many as eight individuals herd 
together in one small, close rotnn. Is it any wonder 
tliat in the foul atmosphere of such a place, the grown 
people become sick, and the babies and children die f 

In order to make their watrking people comfortable, 
The way *^he cities of London and I.iverpool, England, 
they do in have torn dow n many blocks, and in their 
Ensiand. have put well-lighted, well-ventilated, 

and well-drained houses, providing each tenant family 
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with four or five suitable r<x>nts. Only three-story 
buildings are allowed. A grass plot at the front of 
each tenement is the rule. Space at the back is 
devoted to small gardens, or .sometimes to a play- 
ground. Do you think lower buildings and wider 
streets would help to provide purer air and more 
sunlight for those who dwell in American cities ? 

If you have a chance to do so some suinme" day, 
y'ou should visit the. Phipps 'I'enement House of New 
York. You will find there a model place for city 
dwellers. 'I'he yellow brick building has an air of 
homelikcness even from the outside, where window 
boxes with hanging vines adorn the walls. Y'ou may 
enter the door, and pass up the well-lighted stairway. 
FA^ry step and every corner is clean and tidy. No 
rubbish can he seen, -- not even a scrap of paper. 
Neither are tlie pretty green-tinted walls covered with 
pencil marks ctr anything of the sort. Apartments of 
two homelike rooms have shower baths ; and those, 
with more rooms are provided with bathtubs. There 
are closets, hot and cold water, and gas and steam heat 
throughout the building. The basement has a laun- 
dry and dryers free for the tenants. Upon the r(M)f is a 
garden with growing plants and flowers, and a con- 
crete fountain of shallow depth in which the children 
can play without harm. Why are the people who 
dwell in these light, homelike places more likely to 
be better citizens than those who live in the dingy tene- 
ments ? 
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Plenty of parks and playgrounds convenient to the 
homes of the people would enable the city dweller to 
get light and air most of the year. Extensive and 
beautiful parks exist in nearly all cities ; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are often too far away for general use 
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by those whose daily toil leaves them but little time 
for recreation and outd(K>r life. But where no land is 
available, there may be acres of r(K)fs which with little 
expen.se couhl be made info gardens and open-air 
resting places. 

A single individual living alone on some island might 
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pursue “his own course” in matters that have to do 
w'ith health. If he chose to live amid tilrhy „ 

Wo ono 

surroundings, to eat bad KH)d, or otherwise Uvesto 
injure his health, he alone would suffer the 
consequences. But where even two or three 
peo[)le live together, as in a family ; or where several 
families dwell near together, as in a neighborh(K>d 
or community, do you not think each person is in duty 
bound to conduct himself with due regard to the wel- 
fare of his fellow beings ? 

One careless person through neglect may be the 
cause of a world of harm. If the person whose duty 
it is to look after the food supplies in a home fails to 
take pains to keep them clean and in good condition, 
the whole family may be made sick by eating them. 
In just the same way, though on :t larger scale, the 
butcher, the baker, the market man, the ice cream 
vender, the candy dealer, the milkman, or any one else 
who supplies people with things to eat or to drink,, 
may through lack of care do very great harm. The 
privilege of doing for other |)eople carries w'ith it a 
duty to do what is right. Many pei>ple sec to it that 
no person shall be injured in health by any act or 
deed of theirs. There are others who j)ay'no atten- 
tion to this. 

To protect its inhabitants against such heedless 
persons, most towns and cities have a code of rules 
to govern matters that have to do w'ith health. Some 
of these matters are the proper care of garbage, spitting 
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on sidewalks, overcrowding in houses, taking pre- 
caution against the spread of disease, seeing that the 
water supply is pure, and so on. It is customary for 



OnF <»F TlUJJlr hOVS IJVJS IN A lRi»VVl)H> TKMMVNT, THI OTHhR IN AN AIRY 
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each town or city to appoint one or more health officers 
to teach tlu>sc who dt) not know what the laws of 
health are, and to see that the health rules are lived 
up to. All the states have boards of health, and 
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many large cities also have boards of health. In 
the city of Chicago there are hundreds of health 
talks given in all parts of the city every year, and 
a great deal is printed on the subject and given to 
the people. In some states a health exhibit train, 
carrying models and pictures with persons to explain 
them, makes tours lor the purpose of instructing 
people in health. 

Jaj)an is a small countiy, but its government is 
wise in dealing with matters of health. In 1902, when 
war broke out witli Russia, the Japanese people knew 
very well that their enemy could jnit on the field more 
than twice as large an army as they could raise. An- 
other thing they knew. that wherever large num- 
bers of people live in crowds together in cither a city 
or a camp, unless the utmost care is taken in regard 
to all things relating to health, there is sure to be sick- 
ness and loss of life, fhey knew that often in war 
four times as many soldiers die from camp diseases as 
are killed in battle ; and they determined to save their 
soldiers by keeping them well. 

They appointed special officers to guard the health 
of their army, "fhese men saw to it that the food was 
kept clean, and served clean ; that none but whole- 
some drinking water was used ; that flies w'erc screened 
out, and all wastes pniperly taken care of. They taught 
the soldiers to hxik out for their health. So faithfully 
did they do their part, and so well did the .soldiers 
obey the rules laid down for them, that scarcely a 
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fourth of the lives lost in all that war were due to 
sickness. The men kept in such good health that 
nearly all t4ose who were wounded in battle got well 
again. What these wise Japanese were able to do in 
preserving the health of their men, could not any 
country, state, city, or town do to keep its citizens in 
health ? 

Of course, had the Japanese soldiers not been will- 
ing to carry out the directions their health officers 
gave them, there would, no doubt, have been a great 
loss of men by sickness. 

Quite often people do not like to submit to health 
rules ; but is it right that they should refuse to do so ? 
All g(K>d citizens will seek to [)romote the health of 
their own towns. They will be willing and ready to 
stand by the health officers in their wrirk. Boys, and 
eirls, t(K), ('an aid in various ways in keeping their 
home town clean and healthy. They can at least 
remember not to spit upon the sidewalks, and not to 
throw fruit skins, stones, banana peels, and apple 
cores about their home or sch(K>l grounds. 

One day last spring, the children of a g(X)d-sized 
city were seen going to and fro in every direction, 
How the trairying baskets and old sacks. Some w ere 
children Seen driving a horse and wagon. Do you 
of one city know' what they were doing? They were 

deaned it. . : i i • 

carryinji away the waste paper, old tm cans, 
pop corn bags, crackcrjack boxes, and other rubbish 
they were gathering from streets and vacant lots. 
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These children had undertaken to “clean up” their' 
city. 

From nine o’clock in the morning till*«five in the 
afternoon they were as busy as bees, — t<K> busy even 
to stop and watch a fire when the gong sounded, and 
the engines rushed by The boy who did the most 
'had to his credit at the close of the day more than 



one hundred bushels of rubbish, and the total for the 
whole city was thirty thousand bushels. 

Remember: Homes with plenty of light and air, 
clean streets shaded by trees, air free from smoke and 
dust, wdiolesome dw'ellings and working jilaces, ample 
spaces for play and rest, — all cfiunt for a good deal 
in the making of a city and its citizens, and in helping 
them to keep strong and happy. Every person, whether 
young or old, should help to make his city a healthful 
place in which to live. 
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Health Problems 

1. Is there a housing law in your city ? If so, find out just 
what the law is. Be ready to tell the class whether it is a good 
law, and if carried out whether it w'ould secure light and air enough 
for all the people in the city. 

2. Find out from )'our health officer, or some one else, in 
what parts of your city or town tuherculosis or pneumonia are 
most common. Sec if you can explain the facts. 

3. Are there any model tenements in your community ? 
If so, describe the provisions which are made for light, air, and 
cleanliness. 

4. How does yf»ur community try to spread knowledge of 
health among all the people ? See if vou can find out all the 
ways in which this j.s done, and tell whether you think they are 
really helpful. 

y Would it be a good thing for every community to have 
“cleaning-up da> s“ ijuite fre<piently ? If you live in the country, 
would it be a go(»d thing to have a “ cleaning-up“ day around 
the h(»use and luirn and scho<»l building at least once every two 
weeks f 

Review Questions 

1. What sort of buildings are tenrmrnt houses? Where are 
they usually fouml ? 

2. 13 o people ever have to live in homes in which thev get 
almost no sunshine or air } Why ? 

3. Why do people build blocks fifteen or twenty stories high ? 
Is there any reason wh\ one should not live upon the highest floor ? 

4. How many people often live in one small room in a crowded 
tenement of a great city ? 

5. Tell about the “hoiLsing lavv“ in New' York. 

6. What diseases arc very frequent in crowded tenements 
w'here there is not enough light and air ? 
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7. How are diseases likely to he spread throughout the city 
from tenement rooms in a large city ? 

8. What has been done in London and LivtM'pool kO improve 
the conditions in tenement houses ? 

9. What should you see if yt>u could visit the IMiipps Tene- 
ment House in New ^'oi k ? 

10. But what must people do in regard to health if they live 
close to other people in neighhorh(»ods ? 

1 1. How ma> one peis(»n careless in health cause others a great 
deal of harm ? 

12. What sort of people in a neigh Ixuhood have to take special 
pains to protect the health of the community r 

13. Whv do most towns and cities have a code of laws to 
govern matters having to do with health ? 

14. How does the community see that the health laws are 
lived up to ? 

15. What is done in the city of C'hicago to spread knowledge 
of health among people ? 

ih. What is meant by “cleaning-up” da vs in a city ? Should 
every community have such days ? Why ? 



CHAPTER III 
Health in the Country 


Quite often we hear it said that the country is a 
more healthful |)lace in which to live than the city. 

Do you think this is always so ? It is true 
tagMof country one may breathe air made 

thecoun- clean by blowing over woodlands, fresh fields 
of growing grass and grain, and clean white 
snow' ; he may if he wishes have plenty of sun- 
shine, open spaces, and pure water. But you know 
that one can pollute the air and water and make his 
home and its surroundings just as unhealthful in the 
country as in the city. 

A country home situated away frr)m the highway 
dust, surrounded by clean, well-kept premises, and 
supplied with pure water is surely a more healthful 
home than one in the crowded quarters of most cities. 

One way to determine the healthfulness of a com- 
munity is by finding out the number of deaths occur- 
ring in each looo of its population. Wherev'er this 
“death rate,” as it is called, is lowest is considered 
the healthiest place in which to live. This, of course, 
is not an altogether sure method, because a great 
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many sick persons get well. By comparing the death 
rate in the city and in the country, it has been found 
that more people die from pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and most of the catching diseases in the former than 
in the latter. What do you think is- the reason for 
this .i* On the other hand, more country people and 
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dwellers in small towns get typhoid than those who 
live in large cities. Now, you may remember that bad 
water is one of the chief causes of this disease. In cities 
the health l>oard watches to keep the water supply safe. 
In the country, each farmer provides his own supply, 
and often it comes from a dug well into which all 
manner of impurities may drain when it is not properly 
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located. Then the typhoid fly is likely to be more 
numerous in the country than in the city because of 
more favorable breeding places. 

The house on a farm is often the center of a circle 


of buildings, - barns, thicken house, sheds, and pens 
Disad which are kept horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 

vantages and poultry. So it happens that, even though 
of the no other people dwell very near, the farm 
**”***^‘ homestead is a sort of colony of living crea- 
tures, each helping in some measure to defile the air 
and pollute the soil about the house. Then, too, the 
farmer brings the farm produce, — the hay, the grain, 
the vegetables, and fruits from the outlying fields to 
the vicinity of the house for storage. Some of this 
he sells, some he keeps for his household, and some is 
fed out to his stock and fowls. If he is a careless per- 
son, quite likely he throws this foodstuff on the ground. 
Then what the animals and birds do not eat gets 
trampled under f(K)t to ferment and rot in the dirt. 

The sewage system of a town or city usually disposes 
of its organic waste in some manner. The farm com- 
munity has no such provision. Ordinarily the house- 
hold waste as well as that from the barns, v\hich are 
often as densely populated with animals as are city 
tenements with people, is left on or near the ground 
surface, although there are sanitary ways by which it 
may be easily taken care of. 

With no means provided for the outflow of the foul 
fluids that soak into the ground from manure heaps, 
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earth closets, and cesspools, 
all the near-by soil becomes 
saturated with filth and bac- 
teria, and, as sometimes 
happens, with the eggs of 
harmful parasites. With 
such a soil you can see 
how easily the water in 
the shallow well may be- 
come impure. Every rain 
may wash the filth a little 
deeper down until it reaches 
the well itself, or the un- 
derground vein by which 
the well is fed. 

Wherever one lives, whether in the city or in the 
country, it is most important to have clean soil around 
one’s dwelling. Ip warm countries like Italy The 
and Porto Rico, and even in some of our own hookworm 
southern states, there is a most troublesome ***®*“®- 
and serious malady known as the hookworm disease, 
that comes from soil pollution by human beings. For 
years the people suffered with it, not even knowing 
its cause. Those who had it, and there were often 
many entire families and even entire communities 
afflicted with it, felt t(K) ill to work, .and people 
called them shiftless. Children sick with it become 
pale, sallow, and bloated, and do not grf)w properly. 
A boy of eighteen, ill with the disease, may be no 
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larger than a normal child of ten should be. He is 
likely not to be ac|ive like a well lad, and he may 
care little about exercise or play. His mind, too, may 
fail to develop ; and if he goes to schfxd, he will be 
backward, and far behind his class. He may not die 
with the disease ; but if he is not cured 
and continues to live he will always re- 
main a dwarf in both body and mind. 

W'ithin the last few years, investiga- 
tions carried on by Doctor Charles War- 
dell Stiles, of the Government Public 
Health Service, have revealed the cau.se 
of this disease which afflicts two million 
people in our southern states, to be a 
tiny worm no larger than a bit of sew-; 
ing thread, and less than a half inchj 
long. This tiny creature is called a 
hookworm, because of the way it does 
its mischief. It h<K)ks it.self by its 
mouth to the inside lining of the in- 
testines, there to poison and suck the 
bltKxl of its victim. It enters the human 
body while still in its larva form, sometimes in a drink 
of bad water and sometimes on unwashed vegetables 
and fruits eaten raw, but more commonly through the 
skin of the hand or f<H>t. The soil in many places is 
fairly alive with these larvae. Children run over the 
ground with bare feet or play in the dirt with their 
hands, and the larvae fasten on to them. They bore 
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their way through the skin and work up past the heart 
and the lungs, until they rgach the windpipe. 
Thence they follow the f(K>d through the stomach 
into the intestines, which is the goal of their journey. 

Hookworms do not multiply in the body, although 
they lay many eggs. These, discharged with the body 
waste, may in one way or another get into the soil, 
and there in a few hours they may develop into larva*, 
waiting foi a chance to attack some victim. Very 
many' of the people where the lMM)kworm thrives are 
t(H> p(M)r to buy shoes ; and with the ground around 
every dwelling house and every schoolhousc swarming 
w'ith the larva, no barefoot person cou'd escape them. 
So it is no wonder that until recently nearly every- 
body had hotrkworm disease, with its resulting evils. 

When the cause of this dreadful scourge became 
known, Mr. John D. Rockefeller made a gift of a 
million dollars to be used to cure the afflicted people, 
and to rid the country of the disease. A certain treat- 
ment was found, which when properly given, cures the 
illness ; but the chief thing to do is to prevent the 
people from getting it at all, by teaching them to keep 
the soil clean. This w'ork has begun in earnest, and 
the hookworm disease is now being rcx)ted out. 

In all these things about which we have been talk- 
ing, you see that cleanliness is one of the first needs in 
promoting health in the country as well as in the city. 
Many who live in the open country take great care 
in this respect. No domestic animals arc allowed 
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about the house and grounds, and the animal quarters 
are kept very clean. Deep wells furnish the drinking 
water, and g(KKl sanitary conditions afford protection 
from disease. 

It is strange that people will live in crowded quarters 
in the country, uliere there is plenty of room for 
every one, yet overcrowding is not uncommon. 
Badly built houses, with few and small win- 
ofteniack dows, in which several f)eopIe live, make bad 
hKhtand winter time even these few windows 

may be nailed shut in order to save fuel. 
Thus people may starve for fresh air inside the coun- 
try hou.sc, while everywhere outside there is an abun- 
dance of it. It takes healthful living conditions and 
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health habits to make good health the accompaniment 
of life in the country. 

People sometimes object to living in the country 
on account (T being so far from neighbors, and because 
they think opportunities for entertainment and culture 
are fewer. This docs no- need to be the case. Dwellers 
in country districts can, if they choose, surround 
themselves with advantages equal to th(>se in town 
life, and in addition they can enjoy the health and 
keen delights of country living. 

What are termed (nirdni (diirs are sometimes built. 
These combine many city facilities with country sur- 
roundings, thus making desirable places in Garden 
which to live. A few years ago a test was “Ue*- 
made in which it was found that lads brought up in 
good suburban environments surpassed ail others in 
proper development. Why, do you think ? 

Remkmber: The country has many natural advan- 
tages. It has also disadvantages. If the disadvantages 
are recognized and handled intelligently, country homes 
will be so clean and beautiful that they will make those 
who live in them healthier and happier. 
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Health Problems 

1. If you live in the city, make a trip to the country and 
describe accurately a country home in respect to cleanliness of 
the surroundings. 

2. Write an essay comparing the city with the country where 
you live in regard to the hcalthfulness of living. 

3. If you live in the country, describe improvements which 
could be made to secure greater cleanliness about the homes you 
know best. 

4. Are there any rooms in the country homes you know that 
arc rarely opened to the fresh air ? If so, how should you like to 
live in such rooms ? VV^hy ^ 

5. Should there be a law' to prevent people from allowing the 
soil about their homes to become filled wdth pollution ^ Why.? 

6. A distinguished physician recently said he thought he 
should rather have children grow up in the city than in many 
places in the c(»untry, because he thought they would be healthier. 
What conditiems in the country did he have in mind ? Of what 
conditions in the city did he think ? 

7. Describe an actual country home you know w'here perfect 
cleanll^s of all the premises can be found. Just what does 
the owner do to keep everything clean .? 

S. Many people in the city are now sleeping out of doors; 
do you know any people in the country who are doing so .? 

Review Qu EvSTIons 

1. Why is the air more likely to be clean in the country than 
in the city ? 

2. How' should a country home be situated in order to be 
most healthful ? 

3. What is one way of determining the healthfulness of a 
community ? 

4. What is the meaning of the death rate ? 
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5. Compare the death rate in the country and in the city. 

6. What diseases are particularly commtm in the city ? 

7. What diseases are more common ni the country and small 
towns than in the city * Why ? 

8. How is the soil in the country likely to become polluted i 

9. What will happen when the^-e is no provision for getting 
rid of flovvage from compost heaps, cesspools, and the like ? 

10. It is said that a good rain puriHes the air; does it always 
purify the soil in the couniry ? Why ? 

11. Where is the hookworm dis'‘ase most common ? 
i:. How is the hookworm disease caused ? 

13. How does the hookworm get into the hi.man system ? 

14. How are physicians getting rid of the hookworm disease ? 

15. Can you say that the hookworm disease is caused by filth ? 

16. Does the hookworm multiply in the body ? How does it 
multiply ? 

17. Do people in the country ever live in crowded quarters ? 
Is ic necessary to do so ? 

1 8. Why do people sometimes object to living in the country ? 
What do you think of the objection ? 

19. What are “garden cities ’* ? 



CHAITER IV 

Makin(; (Ink’s Housk Hkalthful 


How one’s 
home sur 
roundings 
may affect 
his health 


Wr: have seen that in both city and country, there 
are many details to be observed for health. One of 
these of chief importance is the location of the house in 
healthful surroundings. 

Robert and Maher were schoolmates. At the start 
they were in the same class. Being very 
nearly the same size, and about the same age, 
their school fellows often called them “the 
For several years their average in 
grade was nearly ecpial. Fhey were always 
willing to do their part in the schoolroom and on the 
playground. 

.After a time, at about the age of twelve, a change 
came in their appearance and in their work. Robert 
kept up his growth in height and in strength. His 
ruddy checks showed his good health. A strong body 
helped him to keep a good mind, and in his studies he 
was still as good as the best in his class. 

Maher, however, grew but slowly after the age of 
twelve. He looked pale then. His step lost its spring. 
He seemed listless often, and was sometimes dull in 
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his lessons. He was usually so sleepy in school tha<’ 
he had to be aroused to study or to recite. 

His teacher wondered at hi^^ listlessness and his 
poor work. One afteriKKUi she made a \isit to the 
homes of both boys. Robert lived with his wadowed 
mother in a tiny white and green cottage near the 
edge of the city. There was space about it for grass to 
grow, and for children to |)lay. A wide brarching 
maple at one side made a co<»I, shady spot where one 
could work or study out of doors in summer. At the 
rear, which was as clean and tidy as the front yard, 
was a small vegetable garden, and one f<>r flow'ers. 
To mow the lawn and tend the gardens in summer 
were Robert’s s|)ecial tasks. 'I'o do these things re- 
quired several hours’ work each day before and after 
school. Hut Robert liked to be busy, and, though but 
fourteen years old, he took great pride in doing a good 
job. Besides learning to do well what he had on hand 
to do, Robert was cultivating health through this work 
in the open air. Me was storing up energy for use in 
future years. 

A visit to Maher’s home revealed this fact : his 
family, which used to live in an oj)en part of the town 
three years ago, had moved to apartments on the 
second floor of a tenement block. The four window's 
looking out upon the dusty .street provided all the day- 
light the family could get, except a little that came in 
from tw'o small windows at the rear. I'hese rear 
windows overlooked a dark and dingy court filled with 
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filth and rubbish. Fresh air was about as scarce as 
light. Their only porch was the fire escape. The 
children had no place to play except on the sidewalk, 
or in the dirty .street. Indoors the home had a tidy 
look, and appeared comfortable and cozy. But .com- 
ing in from out of d(X)rs, one noticed the first thing a 
musty smell. The family had got so used to this 
they did not mind it at all, — did not notice it even. 
But what do you think this foul odor would mean to 
one who underst(K)d the matter ? Maher was as fond 
of flowers as Robert ; and while he had no garden plot, 
he had tried to raise some in pots. They rarely bloomed 
and often died. Why do you suppose the flowers did 
not grow in the tenement block ? 

After her visits to the homes of these two boys, 
their teacher said it was quite plain to her why Robert 
was the better pupil. What do you think was her reason 
for .saying this ? You can see pictures of the.se two 
boys on page 26. 

Where one lives and also how one lives make a vast 
difference in what he can do and how he can do it. A 
pupil must always be at his best in order to do his best 
surely ; and to be at one’s best means to be in health, 
does it not ? You must see that a healthful home is a 
great aid to health. The house itself as well as the 
things in it, and that which surrounds it, have all to 
do with its healthfulness. 

No one knows just what the earliest houses were 
like. Probably man’s first home was simply a shady 
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nook, a bower, or a mere shelter beneath the thick- 
spreading branches of a tree. Would such an open- 
air a’oode be healthful ? Why ? In a warm climate 
and in the absence of wild beasts and other foes, it 
would be enough for protection, would" it not ? 

When protection from cold and storms, as well as 
shelter, was needed, it is probable that a structure 
something like the one in the picture was howhim 
made. Two small trees standing near together built his 
with their tops bent so as to meet were fastened 
with a rope of bark. These formed the beginning of 
the framework. To com- 
plete this, a circle was 
made of small trees up- 
rooted for the purpose, 
and dead branches which 
the wind had cast uiton 
the ground. Twigs and 
stems woven into this 
rude frame would make 
quite a good protection 
from wind and storm and 
roaming beasts. 

But trees w'ere not al- 
w'ays at hand, nor could 
they be moved from place 
to place. With the roots 
and branches broken off, small trees formed very good 
poles. The poles, stuck in the ground to keep them 
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firmly in place and overspread with a covering made 
from the skins of animals, made a good tent. 

Such a tent or hut could be carried easily from one 
place to another. If a permanent home was desired, 
a similar framework interwoven with rushes or long 
gUpfis made a strong hut. 



A NjW /,» AI.ANDl k’;» hoi St. 


The earliest men had but few and simple wants. 
They had no need of much furniture and a great 
house. Most of their life was spent in the open air 
and sunshine. Nature was their teacher, and the 
fields and forest their sch<K)lr<K)m. They learned many 
lessons not found in books. They earned their food 
by the sweat of their brow. To keep their surround- 
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ings good, they made frequent charge to new places 
where all about them was fresh and clean While 
they did not have so many wonderful and useful in- 
ventions as the people of this age, they possibly 
did have what everybody in tliese days wants, — 
good health. Do you think, considering the #l»y 
they lived, that they would have better health than 
the people to-day ? Give your reasons. 

As the number of people inci eased, and as they 
scattered over the face of the whole earth, they devised 
for themselves all manner of dwellings. These have 
been and are still made of many different materials 
and of varying shapes and sizes. How many different 
sorts of houses have you seen or read about ? 

Whether the house be a tent or a tenement, a cabin, 
cottage, or mansion, the same health laws apply to 
each. .Abundant sunlight, air, and thorough clean- 
liness are first among the needs. Do you think the 
poor and the rich alike can possess these if they wish 
them ? Is it easier to get them in the c<iuntry than 
in the city ? Why r 

Neither animal nor vegetable life can flf)urish in 
the dark. Watch the greenhouse keeper, and you 
will notice he takes care to turn his plants day 
by day .so that all sides will be equally exposed need sun- 
to the light. When this is neglected the plant Ughtin 

, . I r 1 'I'l • ^L. ourhouM*. 

growth IS deformed. 1 he portions that receive 

the most light grow' luxuriantly. Portions left in the 

shade are likely to be dwarfed. Some primitive people 
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dwelt in caves. Probably they did this from necessity 
because of many foes. But the cave dweller probably 
spent the greater part of his waking hours in the sun- 
light, occupying 
his cave at night 
or in time of 
special danger 
only. 

Some modern 
people build for 
themselves dwell- 
ings which shut 
out the sun and 
oftentimes the 
fresh air just like 
caves. This they 
do, not from ne- 
cessity but from 
carelessness or 



WhV nohS THF 0ARI}£NER turn his plants AROCNI) 
10k HAY TO 1»\Y ? 


from choice. 
Why, do you 


think ? Did nature ever intend that we should spend 


any time except night in darkness .? Give reasons for 


your answer. 

Most animals become inactive if they stay in the 
dark. Watch a little starfish lying in the water. 
When the sun shines, it puts its arms slowly forth, then 
draws them bade 9£>iin. Now let a cloud pass over 
the sun ; the little''4rcature at once folds its arms and 
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becomes quiet. As soon as the cloud passes off, it 
becomes active again. When the sunlight disappears, 
some plants fold their leaves, and droop their branches. 
Often flowers close up when darkness falls. 

Our bodies are just as sensitive to IlfiM as arc plants 
or starfish. Human beings, like plants, arc likely to 
droop in the shade. 

So you can see why 
sunshine, as well as 
fresh air, is neces- 
sary for health. 

Should a house, 
whether home, 
schoolhouse, fac- 
tory, or shop, pro- 
vide for abundant 
sunlight in every 
room ? Show why, 
if you think so. 

Do working people need sunlight in their workr(K>ms ? 
Why? ^ 

Perhaps some day we shall have houses with walls 
of thick glass through which light can shine, instead 
of walls of brick and wood which keep out light. Until 
then we shall have to depend up0n windows ; and to 
capture enough sunshine there must be plenty of them. 
We can draw' a shade and shut out! the light, if because 
of too many windows the sun shin^^tCK) brightly at 
any time ; but we cannot add mori^Snlight when there 



If animals like thkIr are shut up in dark 

PLACER THEY Vil'ICKLV DIE. W»Y ? 
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are not enough windows. A house all in one room 
with windows on all sides could be well supplied with 
sunshine if built on open ground. 

A house divided by walls into many rooms may get 
the sunshine from but one side at a time. In winter 
the people in our country live mostly indoors. It is 
necessary then to have as much sunshine as possible 
within the house. In winter time, the sun rises south 
of east and goes down south of west. A house that 
faces the southwest or southeast will then get the most 
sunshine during the short winter days. 

Do you think all rooms in which people, awake or 
asleep, live should have a bath of sunshine at some 
hour every day ? (live your reasons. 

It is well known that, with other things equal, the 
children on the sunny side of a hospital ward are more 
likely to get well than those on the shady side. Why 
should this be so ? Which side of the house di> you 
prefer in winter ? 

In cities, the shadow of near-by tall buildings often 
cuts off the sunlight from one’s house. On thickly 
built streets the first floors of houses often lack sun- 
shine for almost the entire day. What can you think 
of that would keep sunlight out of country houses 

Dark rooms soon get musty and moldy. .-\ musty 
odor is a signal to the nose that fresh air and sunshine 
are needed. What do fresh air and sunshine do to 
the germs that make the musty odor ? 

To insure a supply of light and sunshine, a good plan 
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is to allow window space enough :o equal at least 
one third of the fl(K)r sjtace How many windows 
5x3 feet w'ould then be nc.'dcd for a room 10 x 12 
feet ? 

Does your schoolroom have windows enough to let 
in sufficient sunlight ? How is it with your sleeping 
rwm ? 

If one can choose the place where his house shall be 
built, as the birds choose the places for their nests, 
he ought to choose some open s|)ot whea- the land has 
a gentle sl<»pe or the sunny side of a low hill. 

When the snow melts (»r the rain falls, sloping land 
drains dry more (piickly than level land. Why ? 
Should you wish to have a sluggish stream, a pond of 
stagnant water, a swamp, or anything of the sort near 
your house Why ? Should you w ish to be where 
smoke and dust from factories and shops would send 
you bad air to breathe ? For the city dweller, the best 
choice for a home would be in some high part of the 
town beyond the dust and din of the busy streets. A 
corner of two streets is likely to allord more sun and 
better air than can be got elsewhere. A most delight- 
ful place for a city home I once saw was a s(iuare of 
dwellings around a large court of green grass made 
garden-like with shrubs and flowers. ,At the front, 
each house stood w'ell back from the street, and had its 
own plot of grass. 

When we have found a sunny, airy jdace for a 
house, we need next to make sure that the ground is 
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not the kind that holds water. You know a great 
deal of water falls upon the earth in rain. Some 
soils readily allow this rain to drain through. 

experiment : Fill four tumblers each 
place to half full, one with gravelly soil, one with 
h^e* sand, one with garden dirt, and one with clay. 

Pour one-fourth of a cupful of water slowly over 
each, and note which the water sinks into most rapidly. 
Yon will see that the water will pass quickly through 
the gravel. Hut unless there be cracks to let it through, 
the water will remain standing on the clay. Which of 
these soils do you think would be best for building 
one’s home on } Why ? 

If one cannot have a g(K)d porous .soil upon which to 
build his house, then moist ground may be made dry 
by lines of rile drain pipes laid beneath the foundation 
of__rhe house. I'o have a drain around the outside of 
the foundation walls of the house to carry off the mois- 
ture is always a good plan. 

Do you know that there is air as well as water in 
the ground ? Suppt)se you try this experiment : Take 
an Argand lamp chimney. Fit each end wath a good 
cork. Make a hole in the center of each cork, and 
insert a .«mall glass tube. Put a layer of cotton next 
to the cork. Remove one cork and fill the chimney 
with earth and replace the cork. Place the end of one 
of the tubes near a candle flame. By blowing into the 
other end, the flame will be made to flicker, showing 
that the earth is porous. 
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The air in the soil is not so pure as that above the 
ground. Dead matter of various sorts is buried in the 
ground, in many places. This matter gives off foul 
gases. Then there are often leaky gas and sewer pipes 
underground. So in a good many ways the air be- 
neath the surface becomes impure, and we ought to 
prevent this ground air from getting into our houses. 
You see, then, that the foundation w’ails of .^ome 
houses which are laid on or beneath the surface need 
to be moisture pro<.)f and air pniof. 

If ground air or damp air gets int«) the basement of 
the house, the parts above w ill act much like a chimney. 
The air in the living room.s, warmed by the sunlight or 
the heater, will constantly be rising, and the cf)oler 
ground air will be drawn up to take its place. Thus 
there will be a constant upward current of the foul 
damp air from the ground. 

You can try th's experiment yourself easily. Shut 
all the d(Mjrs and windows in the cellar. Place there 
an open bottle of some strong smelling stuff, like ether. 
Then go to the room above. After a little time, you 
may notice the odor of ether. In this way, you will 
discover that some of the air below has made its way 
into the upper rooms. 

In Germany recently, some experiments were tried 
which proved that half the air from a cellar ascended 
to the rooms of the first floor, one third to those of the 
second floor, and one fifth to those of the third floor 
of a house. You see, then, that what is beneath a 
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house counts for a great deal in making it healthful or 
otherwise. In warm countries, houses are often set on 
piles. This plan is a very good one, if the piles are 
' high enough to allow the air to circulate freely under- 
neath the house. 

If one can get a basement with damp-proof walls 
and flofjr, it slunild extend under the entire house. It 


The cellar, 
the part 
at the 
houae 
moat to 


will make the nnims above drier and will 
keep the floors warmer in winter. The other 
day 1 inspected the cellars of several houses. 
One t»f these was just a hole dug in the earth 


be con- 
sidered. 


and walled about with stones. When there 
are heavy rains, and thawing in the spring 


the water trickles in between the stones. Some- 


times it tills the cellar a foot in depth. There are but 
two windows, and these are on one side. If the cob- 
webs were not so thick, one could see that each window 
has three small panes of glass. Lhe window's are fas- 
tened down with nails, 'i’he place is dark and damp 
and dirty. Have you ever seen such a cellar as this ? 

Near by was another cellar. When it was built, 
pipes were laid to drain the ground. The base of its 
walls is made of concrete, as is also its floor. The wall 
is built ill two tiers. A space between these filled with 
asphalt makes the wall damp-pr(K)f. Inside, the walls 
and ceiling are plastered and painted white. All pipes 
arc likewise painted white, and this makes the dirt 
plain to be seen. Then, tin), there are plenty of win- 
dows that open with case to let in light and air. The 
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place is dry, light, and easy to keep clean. Have you 
ever seen a cellar like this ? Above which of these 
cellars w'ould you rather live ? vVliy ? 

Should you think the plan of storing rubbish and 
things that decay or mold in i cellar a safe one ? Do 
you think care and attention in regard to cleanliness 
and fresh air are as necessary for the basement and 
cellar as for orher parts of the home ? 

Much can be done to keep the tellar clean by bring- 
ing into it no unnecessary dirt. When vegetables are 
to be stored in the cellar, it is well either to brush or 
w'ash them first. It is best that everything be so placed 
and arranged that fretpient cleaning wi'l be easy. No 
decaying .stuffs like |)oratoes, apples, or the like, should 
be permitted to remain in a cellar for even a day. 

A healthful house has no clutter i)laces nor dark 
closets. Why .' Even the tiniest clothes r<M)m has 
some way for light and air to enter. Darkness favors 
dirt, and develops germs. Wherever darkness is, 
wherever things arc out of sight, there is the place to 
be watched and kept clean and airy. 

Remf.mhf.r: a healthful house must have an abun- 
dance of sunshine and fresh air, and must be clean from 
cellar to garret. 


Health Problems 

I. Pick out some one you knf>w well who is very healthy, 
and who docs not have to he out of school much for sickness. 
Tell the class in what sort of a home he lives, — whether in a 
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crowded street in the city, or in open spaces in the suburbs; 
whether there are many windows in his house, or only a few; 
whether he is out of d(Kirs much of the time, or whether he is in 
the house when he is not in school. Try to give these facts ac- 
curately. 

z. If you can possibly do so, find out whether children who 
live in the C(»untrv are usually stronger and healthier than those 
who live in the city. 

3. If you have a small pot of flowers growing in your house, 
see if your parents will permit you to put the flowers in a dark 
place, say in a dark corner of the cellar. Leave the flowers there 
for a few days, and then tell what has happened to them. 

4. Measure the window space in your living room, and also 
the floor space, and then see what their relation is. What re- 
lation should there be between the floor space and the window 
space <if a room ? 

5. Does the sun shine most (»f the days in the region where 
you live? H(»w many cloudy days do you think there are during 
the year ? 

6. Do you know any people who do not get out in the sun- 
shine or fresh air for several days at a time c Are they healthy 
people ? 

7. Should there be a law in every town and city which would 
prevent people from building their houses without leaving open 
spaces between them ? Why ? 

8. What diould you do with a house which was filled with 
musty odors ? 

9. Wh:.t may one do who lives in a large city in order to 
get fresh air and sunshine ? 

10. Usually one feels much better when he spends the day 
in his living i;oom rather than in his cellar. Why is this so ? 

11. Give the class an account of “ The Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
If you do not know about it now, look it up, or have some one tell 
you about it. 
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Review Questions 

1. Tell the storv of the two boy* who were the same age, and 
who were about the same size up vo the age of twelve, but who 
did not grow at the same rate afterward. 

2 . Why did Robert keep up his rate of gromh, while Maher 
did not grow so fast ? Why did Maher take so little interest in 
his studies after twelve ? 

3. What sort of smell is found in rooms that have little light 
and air ? Why 1 

4. Can one get so used to musty odors that he will not notiee 
them If so, does this mean that thev ap* of no harm to 
him ? 

Can one do as good work when lie lives in a dark, ill« 
ventilated house, as when he lives in a bright one where he has 
plenty of light and air ? 

6. Did the men of long ago live in houses such as we have 
to-day ? How did they protect themselves fr<»m the winds and 
storms ? Is it healthful to live in a tent if the weather is not 
too severe ? 

7. What must one have in a house in c»rder to keep in g(Kid 
health ? 

8 . Is animal life active in the dark? 1 ell about the star- 
fish in the light and in the dark. 

9. Are our bodies as sensitive to light as are plants and star- 
fish ? 

10. What must we depend on in our houses in order to get 
enough sunshine ? 

11. How^ should your house face in order to get the most sun- 
shine in winter ? 

12. Should all rooms in one’s house have a bath of sunshine 
every day ? 

13. Which rooms in a hospital are best for people, those 
on the shady side of the house or those on the sunny side ? 
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14. How much window space should one have in a room in 
order to get light enough in it ? 

15. What kind of spot should be selected for a house, if one 
can have a choice ? 

16. What sort of ground should one avoid in building a house ? 

17. If the cellar is damp and musty, will the bad air be likely 
to get into the living rooms ? Why ? 

iK. How can you detect whether bad air is coming from your 
cellar into your sitting room ? 

l<). How do people sometimes build their houses in warm 
countries ? 

20. Do people build cellars ordinarily so that enough light 
and air can get into them ? 

21. Should (Hie have closets for storing rubbish in one’s house ? 

22. If you were to Iniy or rent a house, wdiat points would 
you look for in order that you might have a healthful house ? 
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Vkntilatino the House 

Some years ago the bnitci! States government made 
a special effort to teach the Indians to till their land, 
which they had let lie entirely idle. It was 
divided for them into farms. Shortly after tirMuset 
the houses were finished, and the Indians were ***•“*■*• 
moved into them, the agent was called to another 
place for a time. When he returned two years later, 
you may imagine how great was his surpri.se to find the 
Indians had all returned to their wigwams, and the 
houses he had taken so much pains to provide for 
them they were using to store their farming implements. 

Asked why such a change had been made, the chief 
answered, “Tf)o much hou.se.” The agent was told 
that when they lived in the houses they all got sick 
and some of them “spit blood.” When they went 
back to their wigwams, they got well. Very naturally 
they preferred health to houses. Why do you think the 
Indians became ill when they lived in tbe houses ? 

Nature intended man to breathe fresh, outdoor 
air, and provided for his needs an ocean of it ninety 
miles deep all around the earth. But w'hen he chooses 
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to spend his days almost wholly in houses, he does not 
observe Nature’s plan for his welfare, and thereby he 
usually becomes a loser. 

You have learned by this time that Nature’s laws 
are fixed and changeless. Obey them, and you will be 
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rewarded with good health ; break them, and you 
will pay the penalty in sickness. Nature’s penalty 
for shutting oneself away from outdoor air is often 
disease of those organs which take air into the body. 
The monkeys in the New York Bronx Zoo used to be 
kept in quarters that w'ere dark, dirty, and devoid of 
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fresh air. Many of them got sick, and died of tuber- 
culosis ; for animals as well as men have this disease. 
Their keepers brought some expt« physicians to see 
the monkeys. The doctors told the keepers that it 
was living without fresh air and sunlight that made 
the monkeys sick. Then they were removed to a 
sunny, airy, clean place. Those that were very ill 
were placed in separate quarters ; because, as you 
know, the germs which cause tuberculosis in.iy be con- 
veyed from one to another, and from the sick to the 
well. When the nionkeys changed their quarters, 
they began to get fat. Kven those that were ill got 
better, and some of them got well. If their keepers 
had at first placed them in clean cages where there 
was plenty of outdiwr air and sunshine, it is probable 
that none of them would have become sick, at least 
not with tuberculosis. 

This disease kills more people than any other. Every 
year something like two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children die of this dreadful plague, and 
seven hundred thousand other peo[)le are sick with it. 
Outdoor air and sunshine, and good food, with proper 
cleanlines.s, would save most of those lives. 

You may wonder why indoor air is n()t just as good 
as that out-of-d(H)rs. In the first place, it indoor 
is never wholly clean nor fresh. Almost all 
air has more or less dust in it. But the air outdoor 
in the open country is freer from dust usually 
than it is in towns and cities. Only on the tops of 
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high mountains 
and over large 
bodies of water 
some distance 
from shore is 
the air entirely 
pure. But the 
dust atoms in 
indoor air ex- 
ceed many 
times the num- 
ber found in air 


SOMITIMt-.S Tin A!R [HAI COMFS INTO THh HOtSl 
FROM Oi r-OF-OOORS IS SfOU.M) AS YOi; SH. IN THIS 
PICIURF. How IAN THIS BF KFMUMEI)? 


out-of-doors. 
Then, too, in 
the house there 


may be leaky gas pipes, odors from cooking, coal gas 


from ranges or furnaces, and mold and germs from 


various sources. 


The bodies of those who live in houses are constantly 
throwing off impurities from the skin and lungs. While 
Outdoor these impurities may not accumulate in the air 
air the to a deadly extent, except when a large num- 
***“*■ bei of persons are kept for some time in a very 
small space, as has sometimes happened in prisons and 
in storms at sea, still if there is only a small amount of 
air in the house, and there are several persons breath- 
ing it, it scKm becomes full of impurities, and it is then 
not fit to take into the lungs. 

Suppose you put a number of goldfish in a small 
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glass globe filled with water. A fish, vou know, gets 
air from the water in which it swims. .As it breathes, 
each fish takes a small quantity of water into the 
mouth, and then expels it through its gills. .After a 
time, all the water in the glob^* will have been in some 
fish’s mouth. If the waier is not changed or purified, 
then the fish will die. Just so it is with |)eoi;le in a 
schoolroom, a lecture ro<»m, a church, a living room, 
or a bedrcKjm into which no fresh air is entering. It 
does not take long for all the air to pass in and out of 
some one’s lungs, in a rtKnti in which there are several 
persons. Then the process is gone over again, and there 
is no telling after a while in how many lungs the air 
has been. Would any person willingly put into his 
mouth articles of food that had been in another person’s 
mouth ? Do you not think that just as much care 
should be taken not to breathe second-hand air.? 

You have, of course, learned of the change that 
takes place in the air when it is breathed into the 
lungs. The most important change that occurs is that, 
when it comes out from the lungs, it contains carbon 
dioxide, which is formed in the body, and is a waste of 
no use whatever to the body and really harmful to it. 
What is the plan of nature in making this carbon diox- 
ide in the body and throwing it out with the air as it 
leaves the lungs .? Do you not think that the carbon 
dioxide and the other impurities in air that has been 
breathed in some one’s lungs .should be got out of 
the body just as other waste is ? Nature can use 
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carbon dioxide for her green plants and vegetation. 
How does she do this? She will give us a free ex- 
change of go<xl air for bad air, if we will allow her 
to do so. But the f«>ul air of itself cannot get out of a 
boxlike house that incloses it ; neither can the fresh 
air of itself get in. Some way is needed to draw the 
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fresh air in, and to drive out that which has been al- 
ready breathed. 

Out-of-d(K)rs the winds change the air. Bees in 
hives use their wings to create an artificial wind or 
current so that the air will be kept in circulation. 
VVe cannot, of course, empty air from a room like water 
from a bottle, and fill the room anew' w'ith fresh air. 
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Air of some kind must remain const;?ntly in the nx)m 
or in any vacant space. Why, do you think f 

If a bottle had an opening at botli ends, we could 
pour in water at one opening, while the water already 
in the bottle was being let out a*^ the other end. 

Thus we could keep the bottle filled, hut keep in 
always with fresh water. By a similar metiiod “if 
the air in the house may be changed. 'I'w.* 
openings are always needed, with a constant flowing of 
fresh air into one, and of used air out of the other, 
just as water flows along in a creek or river. The si/e 
of the opening for fresh air depends on the number of 
people for whom the air is to be supplied. For each 
individual, an opening of 2 x12 inches is none t(H) 
large. If the opening is covered with a grating, as is 
usual, it should be at least one-half larger. What 
space would be required for five persons ? 

In the days when our forefathers warmed their 
dwellings with big open fireplaces, every home had a 
ventilator. With a fire burning, a heated current 
passed up the chimney, and constantly drew off the 
air from the room. Just as constantly fresh air from 
the outside rushed in through every cra( k and crevice, 
between the window sash, under the (hK)rs, and in what- 
ever w'ay entrance could be found. 

When there is not a fireplace, some arrangement 
on the same plan may serve very well, for instance, 
an opening near the floor leading into a heated flue, or 
an upright shaft built purposely for ventilating and 
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placed next to the chimney which is always warm, 
will keep the air changing constantly in a room. The 
chimney keep.s the shaft heated, and thus makes a 
draft to draw olf the impure air. An entrance for 
fresh air may be provided on the opposite side of the 


r(M)m. 

It is a mistake to .suppose that fresh air must be 
cold air. Very cold air may be bad ; and warm air 



A STOVE WITH \ JACKET. A “ COI.D AIR flPE 


Heating may be as 
the air. c 1 e a n a s 

any. Have you no- 
ticed that cold air 
out-of-doors is al- 
ways invigorating ? 
Why should this be 
so All we can get 
of it will benefit us 
if we ourselves keep 
warm. It is the 
still, cold air indoors 
that chills one. But 
it is in every way 
better that in cold 
weather the fresh 
air be warmed be- 
fore it enters the 


RUNNING UNDER THE FLOOR lO THE OUTSIDE fCX)!!! 


AIR BRINGS IN A 8U PI’I Y OF FRESH AIR TO 
THE ROITOM OF THE STOVE. AND THIS IS 
WARMED AND SENT INTO THE ROOM. 


Of all the means 
for heating houses, 
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stoves are most used. But without seme special way 

of ventilating, they are the most unheaSth- 

ful. A stove is likely to hear the same air us^he 

over and over again. If the fuel be coal, oil, 

or gas there is more or less constant danger, 

too, from the escape of poisonous gases intt) the air of 

the room. 

A good plan to follow' when a stf)ve is used i i to pkiCe 
a sheet-iron jacket around it, and thus make an air 
space into w^hich fresh air can be brought. A grating 
over the top like a register will admit the warm air 
into the room. 

One way of warming the air before it enters the 
room is to warm the house with a heater standing in 
an inclosed air chamber. Steam or hot-water coils for 
heating this chamber are better than a furnace. Why 
should this be so ^ 

To this air chamber, fresh air may be brought direct 
from out-of-doors through a duft or “cold air pipe.’* 
After being heated, the air is distributed Heating 
through pipes to the rooms above. Thorough the air 
screening of the outdoor end of the duct is 
needed in order to prevent the dust from coming in 
wath the fresh air supply. Tlie air chamber must also 
be clean and so arranged that no dirt and no foul 
gas from the heater can escape into it. Some people 
think it is just as well to take the air from the cellar 
or basement where the heater is Ux'ated as to take it 
from outdoors. Do you know of any reason w'hy 
this will not do i 
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A fresh-air heater needs to be large enough in order 
to supply rooms with plenty of warm air. When t|^cre 
is a large supply f)f air, it will not be necessary to 
make it very hot in order to keep the house warm 
enough. But if the furnace is so small that it is capa- 
ble of heating only a small amount of air, in order to 



A l)l\c;RAVt TO SHOW HOW lU RL, WARM AIR MAY Bl: OBTAINED IN A 

not’ St HtATfD BY A URNACK. 


supply proper warmth, it will need to be so hot that it 
may become what is termed “burnt air,” which is not 
g(K)d for breathing. 

When fresh air is heated before being admitted to a 
rtKim, the opening for the outlet of foul air should be 
placed near the fl(K>r. Why } But if the fresh supply 
comes into the room cold, then the best point for tak- 
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ing out the impure air is about four feei from the floor. 
In ^this way we can secure a thorough mingling of the 
cold air with the warm air. VVh;u' v ill happen if the 
outlet is near the floor, when the fresh air coining into 
the room is cold 

You know', of course, that warm air rises because it 
is lighter than the cold air aomnd it, just as a cork w’ill 
rise to the top of water in which it is jilaced. lirca'hed 
air is always likely to be wanner than freslj air, and 
when there is no way for it to get out, it may accumu- 
late in the upper ])art of the room. There it remains 
like an invisible cloud until it cools, v hen it sinks and 
becomes again mixed with the air below’. 

At the time a house is built, provision needs to be 
made for its ventilation just the same as for its lighting 
and heating. A great many houses are built with no 
provision for a constant change of air. If you live in 
such a house, you may ventilate it after a fashion by 
the aid of windows, because the pcwcrest air is near the 
toj) of the rcMcm. A good way to do is to lower the 
upj)er sash six inches. I'his |)rovides for an outlet 
fur foul air. When an outgoing current is made, 
fresh air w'ill come in from d<H>rs, windows, and every 
opening. The space between the two sashes when 
they overlap makes an inlet through which cold fresh 
air will enter. 

People sometimes throw up the lower sash as high 
as they can, expecting to ventilate in this way perfectly. 
This does not serve the purpose very well, because the 
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warmer, foul air tends to rise to the ceiling and remain 
there. To try to drive it out by letting in fresh air 



V’l NTH ATU>N THKUl’tiH VV1NIH>WS NUI PERKFCV* HIT IS BETTLR THAN NO 
VENni.ATION. 

below it is very much like trying to pour water into a 
bottle already full. 

If there be two windows on opposite sides of the 
room, try raising the lower sash of one and lowering 
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the upper sash of the other. What do you think will 
happen to the air in the room when you 'do this ? The 



A DKVICE FOR TIIRO»I.S(i INCOMINO FRI Ml MR L F ISIO IHI ROOM. Sllow 
HOW IT WORKS. 

size of the opening needed will depend on the differ- 
ence in temperature between the indoor and the out- 
door air; and also on the force of the wind, and the 
number of persons in the nK>m needing fresh air. A 
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very small opening in cold weather will let in a good 
supply of air. Why ? When there is no way to ven- 
tilate except by windows, they need to run very near 
up to the ceiling. Why do you think this is neces- 
sary ? Do you think it will make any difference in 
the ventilation of the house if the window has shades 
or curtains ? 

If you will raise the sash of a screened window, you 
will feel the air as it enters much less strongly than if 
the window has n<»thing before it. The meshes of the 
screen so break up the current of air that it appears 
as if it were sifted into the room. When air thus comes 
in, even if it be cold air, it is much less likely to chill 
one. A small frame covered with cheesecloth, or a 
board full of small holes fitted in the window opening, 
is a gfKxl thing to prevent a strong draft when windows 
furnish the only ventilation. 

Some device that will direct the entering air upward, 
as shown in the picture, so that it will first mingle 
with the warm air of the room is desirable ; other- 
wise the fl(K>r will always be cold. Is the air on the 
floor of your schtx^lrrKtm colder than the air at about 
the height of your head ? If there is any difference, 
explain it. 

In cold w'eather, indcKtr air quite often becomes too 
dry for comfort. Out-of-doors there is always a cer- 
tain proportion of moisture in the air. This is needed 
for health. Such a great amount of heat is often 
used for w'arming house air that the moisture is quite 
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dried out of it. The air then seeks to secure moisture 
from the furniture, the walls, and everything in the 
room, and pirticula'-ly from the bodies of the Airnsty 
people in it. Then «)nc’s lips and nose and become 
throat get dry, and his skin feels parched. I'his 
is most unconddrtabie. !t is also harmful. The dry- 
ing of the mucous membrane which lines the 
nose and throat makes it easy for certain ha^th* 
kinds of microbes t<t grow, and these < ause air too dry 
c.olds, catarrh, grippe, pneumonia, and ruber- 
culosis. Can you tell whether the air in 
yonr schoolroom and house is too dry ? See if you 
can find out. Of course, too much moi-ture in indtMtr 
air, as shown when vapor covers the windows, is harm- 
ful, just as too dry air is. 

Sixty-eight degrees is a good temperature for us to 
accustom ourselves to indoors. Air at this tempera- 
ture is not likely t.) get so dry as to be harm- 
ful. It is better to wear more clothing if need tempera- 
be than to heat houses to Ho degrees or turefor 
degrees in order to be warm. Most furnaces 
are supplied with water pans, which, if always kept filled, 
will supply some moisture to the air, though usually 
it is wise to have some arrangement in every room 
by which the air can secure moisture. A dish of water 
on the steam coils or stove is often useful. ^ 

In one house where no way had been provided to 
add moisture to the furnace-heated air, a boy sus- 
pended a quart pail filled with water in a floor register. 
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In this he put a broad strip of old linen long enough 
to reach to the bottom, and hang over the outside of 
the pail several inches below it. This made a siphon 
to carry the water by drops into the pipe. As each 
drop fell on the hot furnace pipe, it was made into 
steam vapor. 

Remkmber : If one desires to be strong and healthy, 
he must breathe g<K)d, fiesh air, and he must be on the 
lookout all the time to see that in his home or his school- 
room the air docs not become “dead” and unhealth- 
ful. (j(«»d health and good spirits require constantly 
changing air, which we can usually get without any 
effort out-of-doors, but for which we must specially 
plan indoors. 


Health Problems 

I. Do any Indians live in your community If so, do they 
shut themselves in houses in the winter, or do they live out-of- 
duors a good deal ? 

• 2. It is frequently said that the Indians die rapidly when 

they come to live in one of our cities. Should you expect this 
to be so ? Why ? 

3. Think out some way to show that indoor air usually has 
a g(H>d deal of dust in it Where does the dust come from ? 

4. Find out a way to tell whether the air in the schoolroom 
is being constantly changed. Is it being changed constantly 
in your own home ? Describe the tests you have made to show 
what is happening to the air. 

5- Find out a way to show that air where it comes from the 
lungs is not the same as it was when it was breathed into the 
lungs. 
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6. Make a drawing showing how the fresh air cofnes into the 
schoolroom, and how the breathed air leaves it. Do the same 
for the living room in your house. 

7. When do ** coughs** and “co’ds** seem to be most frequent 
in the school, — when the doors and windows are left open most 
of the time, or when they are kept closed ? Explain. 

8. During w'hat season <»f the year are we likely to get the 
least amount of fresh air ? Wliat special pains shoubi we take 
at this season to secure enough fresh air ? 

9. Make a drawing showing an air chamber for h<‘ating fresh 
air from out-of-doors. Show how the fresh air comes in, and 
how the heated air rises to the rooms above. 

10. Can you tell burnt air** when yoU come into a rmhh where 
it can be found } What does it seem like ? 

11. Find out a way to test whether the air one breathes out 
in the schoolroom rises or falls. How is it with the fresh air 
coming in 

12. Open from the top the windows in a room in which people 
are living. Then rest whether fresh air pushes in between the 
sashes, through the keyholes in the doors, and in other ways. 
Explain. 

13. Suppose it is warmer outdoors than indfK>rs, and you 
raise or lower your windows. Will you get a supply of fresh air ? 
Explain. 

14. What is the usual temperature of your schoolroom ? Of 
your home ? Do you ever go into rofjms that are too hot ? How 
do you feel when you are in there ? 

15. Do you know any family in which the home is kept at 
about 80 degrees most of the time in w'inter ? Are the people 
who live in such a home strong and health)' ? or are they sickly, 
having ^‘coughs** and “colds** most of the time ? Explain. 

16. Most people ‘seem to feel in better health on days when 
there is a breeze blowing than when it is quite calm. Why should 
this be so.^ 
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Review Questions 

1. Tell about the Indians who had comfortable houses built 
for them, but who preferred to live in their wigwams. Why 
did they dislike to live in houses ? 

2. What sort of air did Nature intend we should breathe ? 

3. What does Nature do to one who breaks her laws in regard 
to pure air ? 

4. What dreadful disease kills about 200,000 people every 
year in this country ? What w^ould save most of the lives of these 
people ? 

5. Why is indoor air not just as good as outdoor air ? 

6. What is often found in indoor air which makes it un- 
healthful f 

7. Why does air in a room in which people are living become 
impure unless it be changed frequently ? 

8. What change takes place in air w’hen it is breathed into 
the lungs ? 

9. How does Nature use the carbon dioxide which is breathed 
out of the lungs ? 

10. Can foul air get out of a house without special provisions 
being made for it ? Can the fresh air get in of itself ? 

11. How do bees change the air in their hives when it becomes 
impure ? 

12. Will Nature supply fresh air in a house if we keep the 
windows open ? 

13. If we cannot keep the w’indows and doors open, what is 
necessary in cider to have a supply of fresh air constantly 

14. What should be the size of an opening for letting in fresh 
air for each person in a nK>m ? 

15. Is an open fireplace good for ventilation ? Why ? 

16. If there is no fireplace in a room, how^ may one make some- 
thing which will act in the same way for ventilation I 

17. Is cold air always good air i 
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18. Is it better to warm cold air before it comes into the room» 
or after it enters f 

19. What is the best way to make air warm before it enters 
the room f 

20. What care should be taken to keep the air that comes 
into a room clean ? 

21. Is it well to take air from the cellar or basement where 
the heater is located ? 

22. If one ventilates by means of windows, how should they 
be opened ? 

23. What part of the room does the breathed air usually 
occupy ? 

24. What precautions should be taken to prevent the floor 
from becoming too cold because of the colt! air coming in ? 

25. Why is it not the host way to ventilate a room by simply 
throwing up the lower sash as high as one can ? 

26. Why is it well to have a window screened w^hen cold air 
is being admitted through it ? 

27. What is a good way to avoid a draft from a window' which 
is letting in cold air for ventilation ? 

28. Is the air in houses in wdnter likely to be too dry ? Why ? 

29. How can one prevent heated air from becoming too dry f 

30. Is very dry air unhealthful ? Why ? 



CHAPTER VI 

LlCiHTlNG THE HoUSE 

I ONCE saw some fish brought from a stream that 
flows through a large underground cave. They looked 
u^t much like the fish which one can find in lakes 
necessary and streams about his own home, except that 
for health, eyes. Why do you think these 

cave fish did not have eyes ? 

All creatures with eyes were intended by Nature 
to live w'hcrc there is light. Most animals and vege- 
tables grow best in places where there is light, at least 
during the daytime. This is as true of human beings 
as it is of animals and vegetables. You have already 
learned that people who live in dark places, as dark 
basements, cellars, and the like, are usually unhealth- 
ful. Do you know that miners who work underground 
during the daytime are pale, unhealthy, and likely to 
be short-lived ^ Have you heard also that people 
wdio live in the shadows in the deep valleys of the Alps 
Mountains are sickly because of the lack of light ? 
Do you think people could live long in the heart of a 
forest into which very little sunlight could enter ? 

Recently some men who have been exploring in the 

7B 
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Arctic regions have told us that the six months of 
night up there did more harm to their health than the 
severe cold of the winter. They say they can endure 
cold weather in itself, if they can only have some sun- 
light with it. But when it is both cold and dark, they 
find it very hard to keep well. Have you noticed that 
you feel better 
on a very cold 
day if the sun 
shines than if it is 
cloudy ? When 
it is zero weather, 
would you rather 
beoutduring the 
daytime when 
the sun shines 
than during a 
dark night ? 

Probably 
every one has 
been in a cellar where vegetables are kept, and has 
observed potatoes sprouting and trying to grow even 
in the darkness. Have you noticed how pale the 
young shoots are, and how they struggle to get to the 
light i* Have you observed that any vegetable start- 
ing to grow in a. cellar w'ill bend in the direction of a 
window or a door through which some light enters ? 
Why do they do this ? 

If you will notice people who are accustomed to live 



Notice how p.aif the sproits that grow in 
darkness are. and how they hend toward the 
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or work in basements or in other places into which but 
little light enters, you will probably find that they are 
pale and weak, as compared with persons who live and 



WOVLO YOU OULSS THAT THESh TWO BOYS SPENT MICH IIME IN THE OPEN AIR 
ANl> SUNLIGHT ? 


work in rooms in which there is a good deal of light. 
Have you observed whether children who grow up in 
narrow streets or alleys with tall buildings so that the 
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sun cannot enter them are likely to be puny and sick, 
often with stunted bodies and not vcr)' lively minds ? 
In many cities people are now seeking to do away with 
all dark streets and alleys. In places where they cannot' 
do this, they are trying to have large, .aiiy, and light 
playgrounds, which may be used by all the children 
of the city. In some of the large cities they are now 
beginning to have playgrounds on the rof)fs of the tall 
buildings. If these hkjLs are -properly protected, do 
you think they will make g<x)d playgrounds ? Why ? 
Is there likely to be as much dust and scmu on the top 
of a twenty-five story building as on the street ? 

When people lived in houses made of twigs or in 
tents and wigwams, they could easily get light enough. 
But it is not so easy to get sufficient light in a 
modern house, especially in a city where houses obtain 
are very close together. As you know, of plenty 
course, the light from the sun in the sky is 
brought into our houses through the windows. A 
neighbor of mine always leaves the upper part of her 
windows without shades or curtains, because she has 
noticed that the light comes mainly from the top of 
the windows. Have you noticed this fact ? Why 
should it be so ? 

You would think everybody would know that clean 
windows let in more light than soiled ones, yet there 
are many people who appear not to have observed this, 
for they do not keep their windows clean. Not long 
ago. a test was made of the windows in a number of 
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schoolhouses. The test was made by means of a 
photometer, which is an instrument that can measure 
light, just as a thermometer can measure heat. This 
photometer was used in these schoolhouses to show 
how much light was coming through the windows. In 
some of the rooms the windows were quite clean, and 
in others they were very dirty. The light entering 
through the windows was measured at three different 
times: first, just before they were cleaned; second, 
just after washing one side of the windows ; third, 
after washing both sides of the windows, so that they 
were perfectly clean. 

You may not be surprised to learn that even with 
the cleanest windows there was a considerable gain in 
the amount of light which came through them, after 
they were washed. In the case of the dirty window.s, 
there was about one-third more light that came through 
them after they were cleaned. What does this suggest 
regarding the necessity of giving attention to the win- 
dows in a house ? 

You can see now why it is important that every 
building used for work or a home should have a good 
The veiuo supply of windows which should be kept clean, 
of l^t. These windows should be placed so that every 
room, whether used for living or for sleeping, should 
have a bath of sunlight for part of every day. In 
some countries visited by tourists, like Italy, for 
instance, the people having rooms for rent always 
charge more for those that face the sun than for those 
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that do not receive much light. Often one may read 
advertisements in which the landlord says that all of 
his rooms have sunlight every day. Do you think 
a person might very well pay more for the rent of a 
sunny room than of a dark one ? 

It is generally true that when rooms are dark, you 
can find dirt hiding away in the cr.rners. If for no 
other reason, then, rooms ought to be well lighted 
so that any dirt in them can he defected easily. You 
have already learned w'hy dirt should be got out of the 
house, and nothing more need be said about it at this 
time, only that you should not forget that cleanliness 
is the first condition for good health. 

In very warm countries the houses often have so 
few windows that they are very dismal inside. Hut 
many of the people in those countries have learned the 
value of light ; and they strive to live in it and work 
in it, so that often they spend most of their time on the 
street or in the yards attached to the houses. In .some 
of these countries, you can observe that the people 
practically live out-of-doors. They c(X)k and cat out 
in the open. In some of the cities in these warm coun- 
tries, the cafes and lunch rooms are out on the street 
instead of in dark places in houses. Even in a city 
like Paris, which is not very warm, the restaurants are, 
for the most part, out-of-doors on the boulevards or in 
the parks. Would it be a good^ plan if we in this coun- 
try could live out in the open more than we do, cook- 
ing and eating our food out-of-doors ? Do you like 
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to go on picnics where you eat your luncheon on the 
grass ? 

Artificial light, however it is made, is quite different 
from natural sunlight. Men have tried to grow vege- 
tables by artificial light, and while they have accom- 
plished something in this direction, they have not been 



Very i.rrrLE mc;ht enters this room. 


able to make any kind of artificial light which will do 
the work of sunlight. In the congested parts of all our 
large cities there are many r<K)ms in which there is noth- 
ing but artificial light. Many of the houses in which 
the people live have too few windows. They could just 
as well have more windows, if they appreciated the 
val®e of them. Often one sees houses which are kept 
dark because of too many trees or other obstructions. 
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Most of the light in a house, except direct sun- 
light, comes from the sky. If j ou will look out of the 
window' of your schoolroom or your house, you will 
find usually that it opens out upon the sky. If it 
opens out upon another building, there- will probably 
be little light entering it. You can see, then, why, in 
building a house, one should plan the windows so that 
they will let in the sky, as it were. The amount of 
light that will come through any window depends on 
the way it opens to the sky, as well as upon its size. 
A window which is cut up into small panes will give 
less light than one large plate of glass. 

If it is impossible to get light enough for a room 
through windows, then it can be helped somewhat by 
having the walls and ceiling painted white. Have you 
noticed that when a window opens upon another build- 
ing, it will give very little light if that building is 
painted black, but if the building is painted white, 
the window may let in a good deal of light. How can 
you explain this ? 

If people can do all their work by daylight, it will 
be best for their health and their eyes ; but in these 
times most people do not like to stop their 
work when the sun goes down, and so they o* •fUfictai 
must use artificial means for lighting. In *‘*‘‘*' 
early times, torches and candles were the principal 
means of supplying artificial light. It is told of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that when he was a boy he studied i^ the 
evening, after his long day’s work, by the light of the 
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fire and a pine knot torch. Do you think this would 
make a good light for reading and studying in the 
night time ? 

Do you know of any place now where candles are 
still in use ? Are there many people in your com- 
munity who use oil lamps ? 
What is the most common 
form of artificial light in 
the city or country in 
which you live ? 

In lighting a room, 
would it be better to 
have one strong light, 
say in the center of the 
room, or to have several 
lights of less strength in 
different parts of the 
r(K)m ? Would there be 
any danger from having 
too bright a light ? You 
know it hurts your eyes 
to look at the sun. Have you noticed that your eyes 
are likely to pain you when you try to read a page 
with the sun shining directly upon it ? Have you 
noticed again whether an artificial light may be so 
bright that the eyes will be strained by it ? 

Perhaps you have noticed that when you are reading 
something or doing any near work, it is better to have 
the light over your left shoulder than directly in front 



PSKHAPS THE REASON THIS BOY IS BENT 
OVER SO BADLY IS BECAUSE THE LIGHT 
IS NOT CiOOD. 
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of your eyes. No one can look at a bright light with- 
out doing some injury to bis eyes. Nature did not 
make the eye so that it could .stand very bright light 



Always have the light come over the shouiper. 

coming directly into it. Frequently people injure 
their eyes in the early years so that they do not have 
much use of them in their later years. Often people 
get headaches and other troubles because they do not 
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The uA* 
•teftdjr 
candle- 
lil^t bed 
for the 
eyee. 


take proper care of their eyes in doing their work or in 
reading. Men have recently found out that a soft amber- 
colored light is better for the eyes than a pure white light. 

A flickering light is bad for the eyes. The reason 
for this is that one minute it may be quite bright, and 
the next minute it may be dark, and so the eye has to 
change so often and so rapidly that it overstrains the 
muscles that control the eye. Nature has made the 
eye so that when there is but little light, the 
lens expands so that enough light may enter, 
but when there is a good deal of light, it con- 
tracts in part so that the delicate membranes 
of theeye may not be injured by too much light. 
But if the change from light to dark be too 
sudden, the eye cannot adjust itself without great strain. 

Often one sees lamps in which the chimneys are not 
clean. It is especially important when an oil lamp is 
being used that all parts of it should be kept 
clean, in order to produce better light. A 
boy of my acquaintance, who tends to the sit- 
ting-room lamp for his mother every morning 
before schooltime, has a good way to keep it clean. 
First, he spreads a newspaper on the table on which 
he is going t<» work : then he brings the lamp, the oil 
can, a pair of scissors, an old knife, a basin of hot water, 
some soap, a round brush with a w'ire handle, some 
soft paper, a piece of flannel cloth, and another soft • 
clean cloth which has no lint on it. When he takes 
the chimney, he turns the wick just low enough to 
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show the burned portion. With the back of the old 
knife, he scrapes off as much of this as he can. If the 
edge of the wick is not left smrK)th and even, he trims 
it a little with the scissors, rounding the corners of the 
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wick slightly, so it will not flare up when it is lighted. 
Next he removes the top from the burner and wipes it 
clean with soft paper ; then he fills the lamp with 
always leaving at least one-half inch of space which 
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is not filled, because he knows that oil expands, and 
if he filled the lamp full, the oil might ooze out. Then 
he puts all the parts together, and wipes the outside of 
the lamp with the flannel cloth. Finally he washes 
the chimney in suds made of soap and hot water. 
Generally he uses the brush on it, and polishes the 
glass dry with a clean flannel cloth. 

There are several grades of oil used for kerosene 
lamps, but only the best is safe. Lamp wicks should 
fill the burner, so that the flame cannot run down the 
wick into the oil. Suppose it should do so, what would 
happen ? When half-filled oil lamps are left standing 
for several hours, gas may accumulate in the empty 
part of the reservoir holding the oil ; and when the 
lamp is lighted, it may explode. When lamps have 
been left in this way, the tops ought always to be re- 
moved before lighting. I suppose you know that a 
lamp ought never to be filled with oil when it is lighted ; 
yet a g(K)d many people try to fill lighted lamps. They 
may have no accident for a while, but s(X)ner or later 
they are likely to be sorry for doing such a foolish 
thing. When the light is to be put out, the wick should 
be turned rather low, and one should blow across and 
not down the chimney. It is rather dangerous to leave 
a lamp turned low for a long time. If a lamp is needed 
at night, it is better to place it in some near-by room 
and have it shaded, rather than to turn it low and 
leave it all night. 

A good many people are injured through lack of 
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knowledge in the care of oil lamps and gaslights. 
Every one ought to know that ic is dangerous to blow 
out a gas flame. Gas must always be turned Howto 
on with the key, and never be put out like pot out* 
a candle. The key should always stand ****^'**’ 
square with the pipe when the light is turned off, or 
else the gas may leak. If a strong odor of gas is smelled 
in any room, one should always open the doors and 
windows before striking a match or bringing a light 
into a room. Sometimes people lose their lives be- 
cause they do not take these precautions. 

Of all the methods of lighting in use to-day, elec- 
tricity is the safest and most healthful. It is most 
like daylight. It is usually a strong and „ 

J I- t J u- 1 • • 

steady light. One good thing alxuir it is the best 
that it does not use up oxygen in a room as 
do candles, lamps, and gas jets. It is important *^****' 
when any of these latter means of lighting arc used to 
have g(X)d ventilation. It has been calculated that a 
gas jet, in burning power, uses as much oxygen as two 
persons. In the same way it has been calculated that a 
kerosene lamp will use up as much oxygen as four people. 

Remember: It is impossible to have good health 
without an abundance of sunlight : and it is impossible 
to keep one’s eyes in good condition unless he has a 
good, clear, steady light by which to read and work 
at night. It is best to do as much of one’s work as 
possible by daylight, which is better for the eyes than 
artifleial light of any kind. 
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Health Problems 

1. Take a potato which is sprouting in a very dark corner of 

the cellar^ and put it into the sunlight for two or three days. 
Then describe the change that you observe in the color and size 
of the sprouts. « 

2. Note how the people on the street where you live use the 
shades on their windows. Do they cover the top part or the 
bottom part of the windows ? Say whether you think people 
generally follow the best plan in the use of their windows. 

3. Observe what styles of windows are used in the houses on 
your way to schcK)!. Are the panes small, or do the windows 
have large plates of glass ? 

4. If you had a photometer in your schoolroom, do you think 
it would show that the windows let in all the light possible because 
they are perfectly clean ? 

5. From which direction does the light in your schoolroom 
come — from the front or the rear, over your right shoulder, 
or over your left } Is every corner of the room lighted equally well? 

6. Does the direct sunlight ever fall upon your book as you 
are studying ? If so, is this good for the eyes ? 

7. When you are reading or studying at home, do you have 
the light in front of you or behind you, or at your left or at your 
right ? Where should it be ? 

8. Have you heard of any accident occurring from the use 
of kerosene oil f How did it happen i 

Review Questions 

1. What is the eflFect on the health of miners of their working 
underground during the daytime ^ 

2. What is the effect upon the health of people who live in 
the deep valleys into which the sunlight rarely enters ? 

3. What is the effect upon the health of men who spend six 
months of winter in the Arctic regions ? 
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4- What is the effect upon children who grow up in dark 
streets and alleys ? 

5. How is light admitted into our modern houses ? 

6. What is the best way to shade windows ? 

7. Why should the windows always he clean ? 

8. Tell the results of the test that was made* in several school- 
rooms with the photometer. 

9. Should all living and sleeping rooms l)e situated so they 
can receive sunlight during each day ? Why ? 

10. Why do people who rent rvwims prefer those that face 
the sun ? 

11. Is it easier for dirt to accumulate in dark rooms than in 
light ones ^ 

12. How’ do the people living in warm countries where very 
little light is admitted into the houses manage to get enough 
sunlight ^ 

13. Would it be well for people in this country to cook their 
food and eat out-of-doors more than they do f Why ? 

14. Tell about the number of looms without windows in New 
York City. Are there likely to be many such rooms in every large 
city ^ 

15. What may prevent the light from entering a house in which 
there are a sufficient number of windows ? 

16. When a room df)e.s not have enough windows, or is situated 
so that it cannot get enough light from the sky, how may it he 
treated inside so as to increase the light ? 

17. What is meant by artificial light } What are the kinds of 
artificial light ? 

18. What kinds of artificial light were used in early rimes } 

19. What kinds of artificial light are used mostly to-day in 
our cities 

20. What kinds of artificial light are used mostly in the 
country ? 

21. What is the best kind of artificial light f 
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22. What kind of artificial light uses up oxygen in the air 
most rapidly ? 

23. Why is good ventilation especially necessary when one 
uses gaslight or oil lamps ? 

24. Is it better to light a large room by means of one very 
bright light, or by means of several lights not so bright ? 

25. From what direction should the light come when one is 
reading or studying ? 

26. Why is a flickering light injurious to the eyes ? 

27. What care should one take to avoid accidents in the use 
of kerosene oil ? 

28. What care should be taken in avoiding accidents in the 
use of gas for lighting ? 



CHAPTER VII 
Cleaninc the House 

If most of one’s life were spent out-of-d#)ors, it would 
not matter very much what sort of conditions he had 
in his house. But when one remains indoors jeep the 
much of the time, as most of us do, it becomes home free 
of first-rate importance that we shr)uld have *”*®**“**- 
clean houses. We have already seen why cleanliness 
is the first rule of health, and we must now sec how we 
are to secure clean houses, whether it be a schoolhouse, 
or a home, or a store, or a shop, or the house in which 
we live and work. Can you think of any kind of house 
in which people live or w'ork which should not be 
kept clean ? 

In securing a clean house, to what should one first 
give attention Probably everyone will answer, 
“To the removal of dust.’’ It is pretty hard to get 
rid of dust, harder than to keep out litter of paper and 
similar things, and even pieces of mud. People can 
generally see large things that litter up a house, and 
they will try to remove them ; but a great many 
persons are not sensitive to dust. It docs little or no 
good simply to try to brush dust out of the house, 
because brushes and brooms usually just stir up the 
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dust and send it into the air, from which it will settle 
again on the objects in the room. 


This banana pekl will bf thrown on the walk, and it will be ground 

INTO DUST SOONER OR LATER, 

Have you ever thought of the number of things in 
the street that help to make dust Usually 
tuai* when people think of dust, they think only 
mud. But there are certain other 
things that make dust which may get into the 
house. For one thing, garbage carts help to make 
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dust. Sometimes the cans are so full that bits of rub- 
bish fall off on the street, and are soon ground up into 
fine particles that fly about as dust Dogs may bring 
bones around the bouse, and these are likely to be 
ground up to make dust. If you will watch horses as 
they are driven by, you will sometimes see foam and 
saliva dropping from their mouths to the street, and 
the dust is added to in this way. Careless people fling 
on the street orange peels, ban.ana peels, tobacco quids, 
cigar stumps, apple cores, peanut shells, and gum they 
have chewed ; and all these things may in time become 
dust. 

In some parts of the city there are other things 
that contribute to dust, as fragments left from loads 
of manure, dead fish lost by peddlers, people’s spit- 
ting on the walks or the street, and so on with 
other kinds of refuse. In the country, people some- 
times throw waste from the kitchen around the back 
door, and this may dry and become mixed with 
the dust from the road, the fields, and the barn- 
yard. You can appreciate, then, why the dust of 
the street is usually a pretty filthy thing. Dust in 
itself might not be so harmful to health, if it were not 
that all sorts of germs ride on dust particles, and so 
get into the lungs of people and into their eyes and 
other organs. Whatever one has on his feet when he 
walks on the street — shoes, boots, or rubbers — is 
likely to be covered with dust. If he lives in the 
country, and is in the barnyard, he is certain to have 
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his boots covered with refuse which never ought to be 
permitted to get into a house, so that it may become 
dust. In some countries, the people always leave their 
shoes and boots outside the door. Would it be a good 
plan if the people did that in this country ? 

Sometimes you will find people who do not think 
there is any dust in a house when the house is full of it. 
This is because the particles are so fine that they do not 
attract attention. But if one will make the following 
experiment, he will discover that in a room in which 
there docs not appear to be any dust, there may be a 
great deal of it. On a sunny day, let the room be 
thoroughly darkened. Then cut a hole in the shade of 
the cloth which is used for darkening the window, in 
such a way that the hole will let in a ray of sunlight. 
If now you mov'e around the nnun. and especially if you 
use a brcK>m, you will probably observe a great amount 
of dust floating along or across the sunbeam. The 
dust which you see on the sunbeam is a sample of what 
can be found in all parts of the r(K)m. 

Dust may get into the house in other ways than on 
one’s boots and shoes or clothing. If one lives on a 
dusty street or road, a great amount of dust will be 
likely to blow in through the windows and doors, 
especially if the house is situated so that the street 
dust blows directly into it. Then the wood that is 
used in the house, and the coal, the ashes, the wear and 
tear on carpets and furniture, all tend to make dust in 
the house. 
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Do you know how your schoolroom is cleaned ? 
Have you observed whethe*- a plan is followed which 
enables the one who does the cleaning to du^Ib 
collect the dust, instead of to sprewTi'it around ? the echool- 
An inspector of school buildings reported 
recently that in many instances he found the way 
the cleaning was 
done each day was 
to sweep the 
schoolrooms in the 
morning before 
school, without 
putting anything 
on the floors. 

What would you 
expect would follow 
from this method 
of sweeping In 
a schoolhouse I 
know, the pupils 
often write their 
names on the tops 
of the desks be- 

, 1 How SHOULD YOU LIKE TO <;0 TO SCHOOL IN SUCH 

CdU$6 SO ITlUCh dust ^ dusty schoolroom ? 

has accumulated 

from the sweeping, that one can make marks in it. 
Do you think such a schoolroom would be a good 
place in which to keep one’s health ? 

Here is an experiment that anyone may try, and he 
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will learn a useful lesson from it. Take a good, 
medium-sized potato, wash it thoroughly, and 
JSLrf***' boil it until it is cooked through, but without 
breaking the skin. Your mother will probably 
gensf. a potato, which she has 

cooked for a meal .some time. With a clean, sharp 
knife, which has been boiled, divide the potato into 

two parts, taking 
care not to touch 
the surface formed 
by cutting. The 
rea.son I am asking 
you to be so care- 
ful is because I do 
nor want you to 
get any germs on 
the potato from 
the knife or from 
your hands. We 

One WAY To shcjw whether there are cjerms 

IN the: in: ST IN A room. 1 1 

out whether there 
are germs in the dust, and we do not want to get them 
from any other source. 

Now place the two pieces of potato, with the cut 
side up. in the center of a soup plate, and cover im- 
mediately with a large tumbler. Then take the broom 
and sweep the floor, carpet, or rug. When you have 
swept for half a minute, take the tumbler off from 
the pieces of potato, so that they will be exposed to the 
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air. Let them be uncovered for a moment, and then 
cover them again. Pour a glassful of water or so into 
the plate, and place it in a warm place, where it will 
not be disturbed. In tw'o or three days you will 
notice that little spots begin to appear- on the white 
surface of the potato. The.se are “colonies” of germs 
which came from the dust. You will notice as the 
colonies grow that they arc of different colors, - some 
will be red, and others will be green or blue or yellow 
or brown or cream color or pearly white, and so on. 
The different colors are caused by the different kinds of 
germs, much as different kinds of weeds and flowers 
have different colors. 

This experiment may help you to understand that 
care mu.st be taken to keep down the du.st in one’s 
house. The best way to do is to keep il out of Howto 
the house. This means that one must acquire get rid of 
habits of trying to get rid of the outdoor dust 
before it comes into the house. Dust clings to rough, 
fuzzy things more than to sm<M)th ones. Silk and linen 
garments can be more easily freed from dust than 
woolen ones. Would you say that plush-covered 
furniture and chairs are good to hold and to catch 
dust ? What about heavy curtains and carpets ? Do 
you know of any house in which there is a good deal 
of furniture with much carving and fretwork ? Would 
you advise such furniture in a house in which you wished 
to have as little dust as possible ? 

I have in mind a house that was built in such a way 
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that it is comparatively easy to keep it quite free from 
dust. For one thing there are few angular corners. 
They are made round. The walls of this house are 
finished smfH>th and painted in soft colors. This is 
much better than pa|)er on the walls. The woodwork 
in the house is very plain, and there are no cracks in 
the fltK)r where dust may hide. The floor is made of 
hard W(hk1, and you can hardly tell where the pieces 
are put together. Best of all, the surface of the floor 
is polished so that no dust can cling to it ; and if there 
is any dust on it, it is easily seen. The fl<K>r is not 
covered with car|>ets, but instead there are a few rugs, 
which are often taken out of d(H)rs and cleaned 
and aired. The chairs and tables in this house are 
"built on straight lines,” as the furniture man says, 
instead of being grooved and carved. 

There are cushions in»this house, but they are cov- 
ered with smooth instead of fuzzy cloth. The covers 
can be easily removed and cleaned. There are photo- 
graphs and b<x>ks and some bric-a-brac in this house, 
but they are for the most jiart in closed cases, so that 
the dust cannot settle on them. The lady to whom 
this house belongs told me that all the curtains can 
be washed without doing them any injury. Any one 
would say that this house is comfortable, convenient, 
and beautiful ; but it is also clean, as many houses are 
not. 

When the air is still in a house, the heavier particles 
of dust, which usually carry germs, settle on the flat 
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surfaces in the room, as the chairs, the tables, and the 
floors. Dust settles more .•arg'*ly during the quiet 
hours of the night than at any other time. Whenever 
there is much moving about in a house, these particles 
of dust begin to whirl through the air again. The 
lady to whom 1 referred above knows very well that 



There are not many articles in this RiioM to capch anu holo uust. 
Note the suction sweeper. How mi cu keiter than a ukoom! 


the best time to get rid of dust is to catch it before 
people begin stirring about in the morning. She gets 
the dust from the rug by catching it up with a suction 
sweeper. She goes over the polished fl(X)r8 with 
a dust mop or a cloth placed under a long-handled 
brush, or with a broom covered with Turkish toweling. 
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The dust on the furniture is removed with a dustless 
dust cloth. This lady takes special care not to set the 
dust swirling before she has a chance to gather it. When 
she gathers the fl(M)r dust, she puts it in a newspaper 
and burns it in the furnace. The dust cloths, mop 



Goinc* over the polished floors with a cloth cndfr a rroom* so as to 

OATHKR THK l>t\ST» AND NOT STIR IT UP SIMPLY, 


and br(K)m cover are frequently washed or boiled, 
and dried out of doors so as to keep them clean. 

Fortunately, this lady lives in a city in which the 
streets are kept well cleaned. Four times a day they 
are sprinkled, in order to prevent the dust from becom- 
ing dry enough to blow around. Best of all, while 
people are asleep, the streets are washed clean with 
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water taken from the hydrants. Any person who lives 
in a town or city where the streets are iiot kept clean 
in this way will have a harder time to keep his house 
clean. 

There is another lady, a neighbor of mine, who knows 
how to keep dust out of her house. She has no suction 
sweeper, but before she starts to sweep the floor or the 
carpet, she moistens pieces of new'spaper, and spreads 
them over her caipet, because she knows that these will 
hold the dust, and keep it from flying about. She 
has carpeted steps, and she uses a damp whisk brtx>m 
for these, brushing the dust from one step at a time 
into a dust pan covered with moist newspajier. She 
brushes each one in this order, --the riser, the angle, 
and the tread. She wipes the bare stairs with a dust 
cloth, which she makes moist by sprinkling it. When 
she is through cleaning, the bnaun and brush are shaken, 
washed, and kept in the sunlight until needed again. 

This lady knows that dust is likely to settle es- 
pecially upon beds, so she puts a clean sheet over each 
bed at night. In the morning she lifts this carefully, 
takes it out-of-doors, shakes it, and hangs it in the bright 
sunlight for the day. She uses this for one week, and 
it is then put into the wash. 

You will he interested to hear that my neighbor w'ill 
not permit muddy shoes and rubbers to remain in her 
vestibule, nor to lie on the floor of the clothes closets. 
Neither will she allow dusty wraps, skirts, or trousers 
to be hung there. She knows that beating rugs on 
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the porch, and shaking dust cloths outside the door or 
window, is of little use, because the dust may be brought 
back into the house again with the next breeze. What 
my neighbor tries to do is to catch the dust, not to 
scatter it around in corners or other places in the belief 
that she is getting rid of it by so doing. 

There is in this house a baby who likes to creep 
about on the fl(K)r. The mother knows that the floor 
is the place where dust settles more than anywhere 
else. She kn(>ws that the baby’s hands, which have to 
be on the fljM)r when it cree|)s, are likely to get into its 
mouth and eyes and nose very fretiuently. How does 
the mother solve this problem ? She does it very 
easily. She pins large clean sheets over the carpets, 
and the baby then has a really safe playground. 

Have you ever seen a dust storm ? In some dry 
countries these storms last f<)r two or three days at a 
time, and they are extremely uncomfortable. But if 
you wish to, you can make a little dust storm in your 
own house. You can take a broom and go to sweeping 
the carpet or rug or ev'en the floor on which considerable 
dust has accumulated. The brewun will carry before it 
s()me large dirt particles, but it will gather almost no 
dust. What it really does is to spread the dust all 
over the rtx)m. Every stroke of the brot>m will start the 
dust flying into the air. If the sweeping be done on a 
carpet, some of the dust will be pushed through its 
meshes, and there will be an accumulation underneath, 
from which some particles of dust will rise into the air 
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every time there is a fcjotstep or other movement on 
the carpet. 

Some experiments were made by Dr. Pruden. It 
was found that from the still a«r of a riKun before 
sweeping, only seventy-five bacteria settled upon a cul- 
ture plate, which you know is so prepared that bacteria 
will grow readily upon it. But immediately after 
sweeping the room. Dr. P''uden found that 2700 bacteria 
settled upon the plate. 

The leaves of plants are moi.st, and hold dust as other 
moist things do. In the summer time, you mu.st have 
observed that the plants by the loadsidc are often 
so covered with dust that one is hardly able to tell 
that their leaves are green. But if you will notice 
them after a shower, when the rain iias washed the 
dust away, you will see that they arc really dust catchers. 
Now the plants that we keep in pots in our homes will 
help us to test whether our house is as free from dust 
as it should be. If w'e see that the plant leaves arc 
thickly covered with dust, we may know that, for some 
reason, there is too much dust in the house. 

Remember : Bacteria use dust particles on which to 
travel about from place to place, and if the dust cannot 
be kept out of the house, one is likely to be taking bac- 
teria into his eyes, nostrils, mouth, and lungs constantly ; 
and it will be a wonder if some of them do not grow and 
give him pain and sickness. The thing to do is to keep 
dust out of the house, and whatever gets in, to collect 
and destroy it. Be careful especially not to scatter it 
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around, after it once settles on the floor, carpet, beds, 
tables, books, or furniture. 

Health Problems 

1 . Keep account of your habits for a week, and note how many 
hours a day you spend in the house, and how many hours you 
spend out-of*d(K)rs, Is it different in summer as compared with 
winter ? 

2. What efforts are made in your neighborhood to keep down 
the dust from the walks, or the streets, or the road, or the barn- 
yard, or whatever else helps to make dust ? 

5. Is there any officer where you live whose duty it is to see 
that streets and w’alks and roads are kept clean ? Does he do his 
work well ? 

4. Are there a good many sharp corners in your school build- 
ing, or are they rounded ? If there are sharp corners, do you 
know whether the dust is always swept out of them ? 

5. Are the houses that you know* built so as to make it easy 
for dust to collect, or so as to make it easy to get rid of it ? 

6. Arc they furnished so as to make it easy to keep them clean ? 

7. Suppose you see a man on the street in front of your house 
trying to sweep without sprinkling the street or the walk. What 
would you say to him ? Could anything be done to make him be 
more careful ? 

8. How do the people in your neighborhood clean their houses ? 
Find i»ut if you can whether they use dustless cloths, and 
whether they put anything on the floor to collect the dust when 
they swxep. 

9. How do people clean their rugs and carpets in your neigh- 
borhood ? 

10. How" many houses you know get the dust out by means of 
vacuum cleaners ? Why should a vacuum cleaner be better 
than a broom for swwping ? 
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Review Questions 

1. Why is it necessary that our houses should be kept clean ? 

2. What is the first thing to do »n keeping a house clean ? 

3. Why may sweeping or brushing not keep dust out of the 
house ? 

4. What should one do to his shoes, boots, or rublicrs as he 
enters the house ? 

5. Why is dust likely to be so harmful to good liecich ? 

6. Tell about the experitnent which will show that tturc is 
dust in the house. 

7. What sort of habits will help to keep dust out r»f the house ? 

8. From what sort of curtains can dust he collected most 
easily ? 

9. Describe the kind of rurniture that can easily he freed 
from dust. 

10. Describe the kind of floors that can he kept free from dust 

11. How should carpets or rugs be cleaned ? 

12. Are rugs better than carpets for the house ? 

13. How frequently should rugs he taken out-of-doors, and 
the dust whipped out of them ? 

14. What kind of covering is best for cushions and sofas? 

13. How should dust he removed from furniture, such as 

tables, chairs ^ 

16. How^ should beds he protected from dust ? 

17. How can a good healthful play space he made for a creep- 
ing baby in the hciuse ? 

18. Are the leaves of plants g(K>d dust catchers ? Why i 

19. How’ can the plants in our houses show us whether there 
is much dust or not ? 

20. How should schoolrooms be swept ? 



CHAPTER VIII 

Caring for the Wastes of the House 


I suppose it is not necessary to say anything more 
about the cleanliness of the house in order to make you 
CoUectioiM important it is. You probably also 

Mrefuae realize by this time that it is very desirable 
ameiMee to have clean environments. Unless we can 
get rid of dirt inside and outside the house, we 
may at any time be attacked by some disease which 
will cost us time, money, strength, and gf>od feeling. 
So you see that those who live under clean conditions 
have a better chance for good health than those who 
are surrounded by dirt and filth. 

In this chapter we must give our attention to ways 
and means of taking care of the refuse which is all the 
time coming from the house. The various kinds of 
work that have to be carried on in the house nearly all 
produce more or less waste matter. Take for instance 
the soiled water which has been used to wash the di.shes, 
or the fl(K)r, or the windows, or the wfxidwork and so 
on in the house. Then there are the ashes which are 


formed by the burning of the w(X)d and the coal. In 
almost every house, clothes are made or mended, and 
there are bastings and scraps left after the garments 


no 
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are completed. Have you noticed how much waste 
there is from the foodstuffs ^hat are br^wight from the 
market ? Have you ever thought of what becomes of 
the shells of eggs which have been eaten or used in 
cooking 

Then there are the peelings of vegetables and fruits, 
and the seeds, stones, scales, and bones that cannot be 
used for food. Think next of the paper bags, tne boxes, 
and the tin cans in which supplies are brought into the 
house. These are only a few of the things which make 
up the refuse or waste which must be got rid of in some 
proper way, or else the house will s(K)n become filled 
with rubbish. Much of this waste is stuff which will 
quickly rot ; and if it be left on the top of the ground 
near the house, it is almost certain to become a source 
of disease to some one. 

• You have already learned that primitive people, 
like our Indians, I'ved in tents and wig>vams. Now, 
these primitive people were not very careful about 
the way in which they disposed of their waste or refuse. 
They either dropped it on the ground in the tents*or 
threw it away outside ; but they never made an effort 
to get rid of it, so it would not cause ill health. When 
the accumulation of waste became so great that 
they could not endure it, they would take up their 
tents and move into a fresh, clean place. But we 
cannot move our houses away from our refuse, even if it 
accumulates at our doors so that it becomes very 
offensive. Instead of going away from our refuse 




It is a crf.at problem to dispose of the waste of a large city. New York City carries some of its 

REFUSE OUT IN THE RIVER ON SCOWS. 
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ourselves, we must take the refuse away from our 
houses. -This is sometimes not an easfy. thing to do. 
But for a long time people have been studying the best 
way ii> get rid of waste and refuse from houses, es- 
pecially in the city. 

You must learn at this point that there are two main 
classes of waste. You know that the waste from meat, 
vegetables, moldy bread, or anything of this xhetw 
kind, will quickly rot or decay if exposed to the cImms of 
air. Waste of this sort is called or^'a>;/V, which 
means that the matter was once living. But when it 
no longer has life in it, it will decompose. Of course, 
when it decays, it will breed germs, and it may be the 
cause of trouble. Then you know that there is another 
kind of waste, like old iron, bottles, tins, ashes, paper, 
and the like, which will not rot or decompose. This 
sort of refuse is called Inorgavic, because it never had 
any life in it. This latter kind of refuse is harmful 
to health, not because it will breed germs, but because 
when it accumulates it will collect dust and harbor 
filth of various sorts, and in this way it may furnish a 
place for germs to thrive. 

There are ways in which some of the inorganic waste 
like tins, old iron, and .so on, which often litter up the 
back yard, may be put to good use. Wood in- 
ashes, for instance, which often make the back organic 
yard unsightly, could be used for fertilizer in 
the fields. A farmer would be glad to get w<M)d ashes. 
Coal ashes are not good for fertilizing the fields, but 
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they may be used to fill up low places and to make 
hard, dry walks. In many cities the ashes are carefully 
collected and are used to make new ground in marshy 
places. 

In New York City this sort of refuse is considered of 
value, for it is being employed to make new ground 
adjoining Riker’s Island in the East River. The way 
in which this is done is interesting. As the ashes are 
gathered from each house, they are carted away in 
covered wagons so the wind cannot get at them to blow 
them about the city. They are carted to the river 
front, and there they are loaded on flat-bottomed boats 
and taken over to the island which is being enlarged. 
Enclosures have been built around the island a little 
way out from the shore, and the ashes are dumped into 
these enclosures and packed down until they make a 
heap extending seven or eight feet above the water. 
Then a layer of good soil is spread over the top of this 
heap, and grass, flowers, and trees arc planted on it. 
If the soil is deep enough, it will grow all sorts of grasses, 
flowers, and trees luxuriantly. Is not this a better 
way than to let the ashes accumulate in the back yard ? 
The land which is made with ashes in the way de- 
scribed above is always hard and dry and healthful. 

If you have not thought of the matter, I suppose you 
will say that no use can be made of old tin cans ; but 
they are now being used to cut over for toys. Many 
people think old rags and paper are utterly valueless ; 
but they can be used very profitably in the making of 
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new paper. Cinders mixed with cement rtiake very 
good floors. So we could go on to mention other ways 
in w'hich most of the inorganic waste of the house can 
be put to new uses. But if thefe is anything which 
cannot be used again for any purpose, -it ought to be 
destroyed at once. If it be thrown into the back yard 
and allowed to remain, it will almost certainly gather 
dust or filth and become a nuisance. 

What do you think is the b-ist way to get rid of rub- 
bish that cannot be j)ut to any good use ? You will 
probably think of burning the wa.ste that can 
be treated in this manner, and this \a doubtless get rid of 
the very best thing it) do. Do you think 
you could burn any of the organic wastes 
which were mentioned above, such as the |)arings from 
vegetables, the bones from meat, scraps from the 
table, and so on ^ Certain kinds of stoves are now made 
which are designed to burn this kind of waste. If it is 
not too wet, it will burn quite readily. Some people, 
wishing to burn this kind of waste, dry their potato 
parings and other f(K)d waste on the back of the stove 
on the flat place just over the oven. If there is not a 
great deal of it, and if it can be burned as fast as it 
accumulates, this is a very g<K)d way to get rid of it. 
It is destroyed in this way, and it furnishes heat, 
though not a great deal, of course, which can be used 
in cooking and in warming the house. 

If there be a garden away from the house, the food 
waste can be buried, and this is a good way to get rid 
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of it because it will enrich the soil. The following is 
the proper way to bury it : three or more holes, several 
feet deep, should be dug in the garden, and each hole 
should be used every third or fourth day. After the 

food waste of 
one day is 
emptied into 
a hole, enough 
dry earth 
should be 
thrown over 
it to cover it 
completely. 
S o m e t i mes 
people do not 
take enough 
pains to cover 
over the ref- 
use, and as a 
result it be- 
comes a source 
of trouble. 

You must have noticed that wet garbage thrown out 
upon the top of the ground will soon rot. It will then 
send forth foul odors, which will be not only unpleasant, 
but also dangerous to health. We can appreciate then 
that such a place is not a desirable one in which to stay. 
How should you like to live in a place which was filled 
with offensive odors from decaying refuse from your 
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own or from a neighbor’s house ? The worst thing 
about this decaying garbage is that it attracts flies. 
They feed upon it and cover themselves with it, and 
then make a visit to the house see what they can 
find in there of interest. You know that flies are pretty 
industrious in investigating everything which is ex- 
posed in the hou.'se. If they come in from decaying 
refuse, they will bring some of it with them, and deposit 
it upon the food in the house and whatever they light 
upon. If for no other reason, then, refuse should not 
be allowed to decay near the house. 1 

In most towns and cities to-day there are special 
collectors whose business it is to collect the refuse or 
garbage from each house at regular times. There is 
usually in each town and city some special way of dis- 
posing of the refuse, but we shall see more about 
this later. In order that the garbage which is waiting 
for collection should not be a danger to health, it is 
necessary that it .should be kept in some metal can that 
is perfectly smooth inside, and furnished with a tight- 
fitting lid. Of course it should always be kept covered, 
for if it is not the garbage will decay, just as if it were 
thrown out on the top of the ground. 

It is important, too, that the can should be made 
perfectly clean each time after the refuse is emptied 
from it, before it is used again. Why do you think 
it is important to be careful about this Do you think 
it would be enough merely to rinse the can with cold 
water as some people do ? You should know that while 
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rinsing may remove the fragments which stick to the 
sides of the can, still it does not destoy the germs that 
are always multiplying in refuse. The germs could 
ask no better place than a garbage can in which to 
flourish, and they could not object very much to a mere 
rinsing with cold water. But they are mortally afraid 

of soap and 
water, and 
especially of 
boiling water, 
because they 
know that 
when they are 
treated in this 
manner, they 
will j)robably 
be put out of 
existence 
speedily. 

In cleaning* 

Nothing bit roiling wati-r will rii> garb,«;k cans rcfusC Ciin 

OE GERMS. , . . ^ 

then, It IS nec- 

essary first to put boiling water in it. If soap or soda be 
added, the water will be made much more cleansing. 
When the can has been scalded, it should be left to dry 
in the bright sunshine before being put to use again. 
We should not forget to mention the fact that those who 
empty the waste into the garbage can, or who take it 
from the can into the collecting wagons, should be 
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very particular never to scatter fragments of it on 
the ground around the can, nor to leave smearings of 
it on the edge of the can. If those who have anything 
to do with garbage will keep in n;i^ld that it must all be 
kept in a can covered from the air and-the flies, there 
will be no danger from it. But thoughtless people 
can be the cause of a good deal of mischief due to the 
careless handling of this organic waste. Do not forget 
that all organic wa.cte decomposes readily and furnishes 
breeding ground for germs. 

One day recently I passed a pretty cottage nestling 
among high spruce and maple trees. Over the porch 
I noticed beautiful pink roses. Everything K«*pthe 
in the front of the cottage was very neat and b»cky«rd 
attractive. At the side was an orchard of 
fine old apple trees. As I had been walking .some 
distance along the road, I was thirsty, and I went up 
to the door of the cottage to ask for a drink of water. 
A little girl led me around to the pump at the back 
of the hou.se, which was the source of water supply 
for the family. From what I saw in front of the cottage, 
I felt sure that I should find a grassy lawn with shrubs 
and flowers behind the cottage. Imagine my surprise 
and disgust when I really saw a great muddy hole on 
one side of the kitchen steps. The people in the house 
had been accustomed to throw their dish-water out 
of the door, aiid this had been done so often that it 
had made deep holes, and had killed the grass for some 
distance around. These holes were swarming with 
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flics. Of course, you know that dish-water always 
contains fragments of food washed from the silver 
and the dishes. Flies and bacteria like such water as 
much as they do garbage. I have never seen a house in 
which dish-water is thrown out on the ground that it 
does not soon attract flies from far and near. 

What is a safe way to dispose of kitchen slops ? 
There must be some arrangement by which they can 
Tri ir tM nc carried through pipes into a drain or a 
ofUtchan sewer. In these times, every house ought to 
•*'*‘**' have a sink with which is connected a pipe 
called a waste pipe. This pipe leads from the sink into 
a drain ; or if the house is in the city, the pipe probably 
connects with the street drain or sewer. But it is 
not very much trouble to build a drain in the country, 
so that the kitchen water may flow into it from the 
sink. 

Of course, this makes the work of the house much 
easier for the people in the kitchen. But more im- 
portant than that, it prevents the spoiling of the air 
by throwing the slops out on the ground. People 
who live in the country, and who have no drain, some- 
times use a large covered barrel set on wheels. Every 
night it should be w-heeled away, emptied in some 
suitable place, and then cleaned for the next day’s 
use. If the people who care for this do not neglect 
their work, and if the barrel is always kept tightly 
closed, it will answer quite well for the disposal of the 
waste water from the kitchen. 
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In kitchens where there are sinks, the water generally 
runs through a strainer into ;he waste pipe. This 
strainer ought to separate any fragments of food or 
bits of other solid things which would clog the pipe, if 
they should get into it. People have to be very careful 
about this, or they will be in constant trouble with the 
stoppage of their waste pipes. When this occurs, it 
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will be a great annoyance, and if it continues long, it 
may be unhealthful. Sometimes the kitchen water 
contains so much grease, which becomes solid as it 
passes through the cold drain pipe, that it coats the 
inside of the pipe, and it may become so thick that it 
will stop the flow of the water. A good way to prevent 
this from happening is to pour some hot sal soda water 
down the pipes at least once a week. A still better plan 
is to wipe the grease from the dishes with pieces of soft 
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paper before they are put into the water. The paper 
used in this way should be burned. It should be 
remembered that a sink as well as a garbage pail 
constantly invites flies and germs unless it is kept 
entirely clean. 

In some places the organic waste from the kitchen is 
kept as f(K)d for cows or for pigs. Of course, when the 
refuse is to be used in this way, it must be kept in clean 
cans. *rhe quality of the cow’s milk depends on her 
f(X)d, and the same is true of the flesh of pigs. The 
animals that are used for f(M)d ought never to be fed 
on rotting or decomposing stuff of any sort. Some- 
times one can observe pigs that are fed on decaying 
refuse, and it is not surprising that their flesh becomes 
diseased when they are treated in this way. 

Remember : All waste and refuse should be got 
rid of as soon as it is made or else it will become a 
menace to health or will clutter u|) the house and the 
yard, and will decay and furnish nourishment for flies 
and bacteria. Or it may become a dust catcher and 
breeding place for germs. A house cannot be healthful 
unless all of its waste is put to use in some way, or de- 
stroyed by burning or by removing to some place where 
it can be used or treated so that it will not be harmful. 

Health Problems 

1. How arc the organic wastes in your house taken care of? 

2. How are all the inorganic wastes cared fur ? Do the neigh- 
bors care for their inorganic wastes in the same manner ? 
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3. If there is a garbage collector where you hve, do you know 
how he cares for garbage ? Will he take inoi^anic as well as 
organic waste ? 

4. What do the peO|?le in youi cor^munity do w^ith their 
coal ashes ? If they have wood ashes, how do they dispose 
of them ? 

5. Why do so many people who have attractive looking houses 
in the front have such unclean and filthy ba#'k yards ? 

6. If you have a neighbor quite close to you who has a garbage 
can or a slop barrel that givej forth foul odors and breeds Hies, 
what Jo you think should be said to him ? 

7. Is there any law^ in the town or city in which you live that 
prohibits the throwing of organic refuse out on the top of the 
ground ? Do you think such a law' would be a good one and ought 
to be enforced ? Why • 

Revikw Questions 

1. Mention some of the wastes that come from the house. 

2. What are the two principal kinds of waste ? 

3. Mention some of the organic wastes. 

4. Mention some of the inorganic wastes. 

5. Which of these two kinds of waste is likely to be most 
harmful to health t Why ? 

6. How' can some of the inorganic w astes be put to good use ? 

7. How' can ashes, for instance, be made of value. How 
are ashes being used in New' York City ? 

8. Why should inorganic waste not be allowed to accumulate 
in the house, in the cellar, (»r in the back yard ? 

9. Is burning a good way to get rid of some of the waste ? 
Why ? 

10. Can the organic waste be burned ? How ? Is this a 
good way to get rid of it ? 

11. If the ofganic waste is buried, how should it be done ? 
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12. What arc the chief dangers which come from rotting gar- 
bage exposed to the air and the flies ? 

13. How is garbage disposed of in most towns and cities 
to-day ? 

14. How should the garbage be cared for while it is accumu- 
lating for the garbage collector ? 

15. Tell how the garbage can should be cared for in order to 
make it safe for the health of the people in the house. 

16. What care should be taken in emptying garbage into the 
can» or from the can into the collecting cart ? 

17. What is the safest way to dispose of kitchen slops ? 

18. What becomes of the kitchen water which is put into the 
sinks in the houses in a modern town or city ? 

19. How can people in the country provide for the disposal 
of their slops in a safe way ? 

20. What care should be taken to prevent the clogging of 
drain pipes ? 



CHAPTER IX 
Disinfecting the House 

All last winter there was a sick man in a house just 
across the street from where 1 live. In the spring he 
moved away. Soon a new family came into 
that house. They washed the windows, houses 

scrubbed the floors, cleaned up the yard, »««<**«> be 

I _li* 1 11* dlsin f cctcde 

and made things in and around the nouse 
seem very neat and clean. They were nice, tidy 
people. The neighbors liked them ; and we all felt 
very sorry when, about four weeks after they moved 
into the house, one young girl, a member of the family, 
became so ill that her doctor said she must take the 
“fresh-air cure,” and ail the hou.sehold went with her 
to the country to stay. 

Soon another new family came to live in that house. 
Within a few weeks, one of its members became ill 
with the same disease that the man and the girl had. 
Then it became plain that there were some of the 
bacteria that cause that disease lurking about some- 
where in the house. It was plain, too, that scrubbing 
and the usual methods of cleaning did not destroy 
them. The man who owned the house was told by 


•iS 
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the health officer in our city that it must be disinfected. 
To disinfect is to do something to a thing or a place 
that will kill all the germs in or about it. 

There are various ways of doing this. It is well 
for everybody to learn how it can be done, but it is 
not wise for any one but a person who is very careful 
and painstaking to attempt it. In cities, the health 
department employs to do such work only men who 

have been specially 
trained for the busi- 
ness. One may be sure 
that when the disin- 
fecting is done by a 
disinfector it will be 
done well. 

When a house or a 
r(H)m needs disinfect- 

Howto certain 

disinfect gases W'hich 
readily kill 
disease germs are used 
for the purpose. The 
gas from burning sul- 
phur or from formalde- 
hyde is the most com- 
monly used. Like air, 
a gas of this sort enters 
all parts and portions of a r<K>m and all it.s contents, and 
in this way it gets at every germ wherever it may be 
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in hiding. In order to keep the gas strong enough to 
destroy all germs, none of ir must he allowed to pass 
out of the room or the house. So the house is first 
sealed up by pasting strips of pt.j?er along the cracks 
of windows and doors and over keyholes. A fire- 
place, stovepipe hole, or any other o|)ening through 
which gas might escape 
must also be sealed. 

Doors between rooms 
must be swung wide open 
if all the house is to be 
disinfected. Closed cup- 
boards, wardrobes, and 
drawers must also be 
opened up in order to 
admit the gas to the in- 
side. 

In order to burn the 
sulphur, place a metal tub 
in the most central room 
in the house, and fill it 
with water to the depth of about an inch. Put into the 
tub two bricks laid flatwise, and near together. Set 
an old iron kettle upon the bricks, and into this put 
equal parts of sulphur flour and charcoal pounded 
fine. The amount of sulphur needed is four pounds 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of air space. Mix a few bits 
of newspaper with the sulphur and charcoal. When 
all is in readiness, touch a match to the paper to start 
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the burning. As soon as it is evident that it will bum 
well, leave the room and seal the door. Keep the 
house sealed for twenty-four hours. The fumes from 
the sulphur can be made to work best by boiling water 
for an hour so as to fill the room with steam before 



KvERYTHINC in THK KiH)M MUST BK ARR.\NGFI> SO HUT THE DISINFECTING GAS 
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burning the sulphur. If this is not convenient, spray 
water around the nK)m and over the furniture just 
before the sulphur is lighted. 

For a room r)r house in which there is furniture, bed- 
ding, curtains, or clothing to be disinfected, it is 
better to have formaldehyde gas. This does not tarnish 
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or change the color of things as sulphur fumes fome- 
times do. Prepare the room by sealing all cracks 
and openings, just as in using sulphur. Suspend the 
clothing, blankets, and similar articles from a clothes- 
lines stretched across the nx)rn. Pull ‘ all furniture 
away from the wall. Stand up mattresses on end, 
and shut all registers. When everything is ready, have 
a coarse cotton sheet upon a clothesline stretched 
across the center of the room and sprinkle this with 
a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde gas. A flori.st’s 
rose sprinkler is just the thing with which to do this, 
and eight ounces of the solution is about what one 
sheet will hold without dripping. A sheet sprinkled 
in this way is required for every 1000 cubic feet of 
space in a room. How many sheets would be needed 
in a room 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 12 feet high ? 

It is necessary to do the sprinkling in haste, and then 
immediately to leave the room, close the door, and .seal 
it from the outside. Even the keyhole must not be 
overlooked. At least ten or twelve hours should elapse 
before the room is opened. Then after it is well aired 
and cleaned, it is ready for use. Sch(M)lhouses, shops, 
and other buildings, and ships, which may at times be in 
need of disinfecting, can be disinfected easily with 
sulphur or formaldehyde gas. 

Would you be. willing to occupy a house in which 
other people had been living, without first making it 
clean to the sight, and removing all litter and rubbish ? 
Do you think one who is wise will take care to have 
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a house into which he is moving disinfected as well as 
cleaned ? One can never be sure that there are no 
disease-causing bacteria about until he knows they 
have been destroyed. 

Strong sunlight will disinfect a room or a house. A 
bottle was recently filled with disease germs and put 
in the hot, bright sunshine. In three hours 
nMtntof the sunshine had killed all the germs. If we 
diainfcct- lived in glass houses and allowed the sunshine 
to come in freely, we should probably not 
need often, if ever, to use other means of disinfection. 

From this we can see the 
value of many windows 
and much sunlight in all. 
our rcKims. Often things 
needing to be disinfected 
can be taken out of the 
house and put in the 
•Strong sunlight. 

Articles that cannot 
be harmed by boiling 
may be disinfected by 
covering them all over 
with water and boiling 
them for half an hour. 
For some purposes, 
steam under pressure 
(find out w'hat this means) is better than boiling water. 
Glass, earthen ware, and objects made of metal may 
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be disinfected by baking in a hot oven for an hour. 
Articles of little value suspected of haying harmful 
bacteria should be burned — especially old clothing, 
bedding, and rubbish. 

Many times a bad odor will show us where there are 
germs needing to be destroyed. Some people imagine 
that when there is a smell from the c»:ss|mk)1 coming up 
through the kitchen sink pipe, a saucer full m chloride 
of line placed in the sink will rorrect the matter. But 
chloride of lime has such a strong odor that it may 
conceal the other smell 
without destroying the 
germs. Made into a 
solution (one pound to 
twelve gallons of water) 
and poured down the 
pipes in large quantitie.s, 
it will serve very well. 

Do you think that 
merely to disguise an 
odor will correct the 
trouble ? Many patent stuffs sold as disinfectants 
only conceal bad odors. 

Books and pamphlets are about the very hardest 
things to disinfect, and in many cases it is best to burn 
them. Books owned by a sch(X)l and used Di#iiifeet- 
first by one and then another pupil need 
frequent disinfection. One good way to do is to sus- 
pend the books by their covers with their leaves all 
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widely spread apart. A formaldehyde candle burned 
underneath them in such a way that the gas will reach 
every part of the bcK>ks will disinfect them very well. 

Some men in Germany recently tried an experiment. 
They removed the most soiled portions from free text- 
books that had been used for a time in a common school. 

Then they soaked these 

\ parts in salt and water. 

/ /;'* \ When the water was given 

' ‘ . \ to some guinea pigs, more 

\ than one-third of them 

7 j became sick with tuber- 
j culosis. Such an experi- 

/ ment makes the danger. 
/ from old second-hand 

^ bcK^ks very plain. Re- 

membering the things 
you have already learned, 

BfcFOHfi I'SlNCi SKC'OND-HANIJ BOOKS ONE do J'OU UOt thluk thiS 

SHOULD «E SURE iHAj iHEY DO NOT (jangcr would fac much 

CUNl'AtN DENDI.Y OEKMS. , M * i 

less If every pupil had 
clean hands, and took care never to wet the fingers 
with saliva in turning the leaves of a book ? 

Remkmbek : Sick people often leave behind them in 
the houses in which they live the germs which caused 
their disease. These germs may live for a long time, 
and cause disease in well people who come into the 


m 




house, so that all houses in which sick people have 
stayed should be disinfected bqfore others come to live in 
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them. Second-hand clothing, books, and the like 
should always be disinfected before being used again. 

Health PROBLEilr^ 

1. Suppose a pupil in your school comes down with scarlet 
fever and is kept at home for six weeks or so. What must be 
done to his house, his clothing, his books, etc., before he is allowed 
to come back to school ? Why ? 

2. Has your home ever been disinfected How» was the 
w^ork done 

3. Has your school ever been disinfected ? If so, why was 
it done ? Would it not have been enough to scrub the floors and 
the seats ? Why ? 

4. Do you know what some cities do with textbooks that 
have been used by one pupil before they ar«^permitted to be used 
by another ? Why ? Is it a good plan f 

5. People always say they can tell when they enter a 
hospital by the odors ? What do the odois come from, do 
you think ? 

6. What is the meaning of a “40% solution** of anything, 
as formaldehyde gas, or sugar, or salt, or what not ? 

7. Why do physicians say that rooms or houses in which 
there has been disease must be opened up as fully as possible to 
the sunlight and the air ? 

8. Do you think one would catch such diseases as tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and the like if he lived in a tent on the top of Pike's 
Peak, provided he had enough good food, and was always com- 
fortably warm ? 

9. Physicians say that all articles of clothing, bedding, etc., 
used by persons sick with any contagious disease must be boiled 
as soon as they are removed from the sick person, and before 
any well person comes in contact with them. Why ? 

10. What is meant by ^*$|eam under pressure'* f Give some 
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everyday illustration. Why should steam under pressure be a 
good disinfectant ? 

II. If you can do so, bring to the class small samples of (a) 
sulphur; (^) chloride of lime ; (c) formaldehyde. 

Review Questions 

1. How can the germs that cause diseases lurk around a 
house even after it has been washed and scrubbed ? 

2. What does disinfecling a room or a house or a thing mean f 

3. Wliat person, in many cities, is connected with the health 
department for the purpose of disinfecting houses ? 

4. Describe the way in which a house may be disinfected 
with sulphur. 

5. What must be done to closets, cupboards, and so on, ifi 
order that they may be disinfected ? 

6. How much sulphur should be burned in order to disinfect’ 
an ordinary -sized room? 

7. What is the best way to disinfect a house in which there 
is furniture, bedding, curtains, and the like ? 

8. Tell how to disinfect clothing, blankets, and similar 
articles. 

9. Is it as necessary to disinfect a house into which you are 
moving as to clean it of rubbish and litter ? Why ? 

10. Is it necessary to disinfect schoolhouses and other build- 
ings often ? Why ? 

11. What is a good disinfectant which every one can have for 
the asking ? 

12. How can one disinfect articles that will not be injured by 
boiling ? 

13. Why is baking a good way to disinfect earthenware, tin- 
ware, and the like ? 

14. What should be done with old clothing and rubbish that 
are suspected of having harmful germs f 



CHAPTER X 

A Disease Carrier -the House Flv 

Ha*ve you ever looked at a house fly under a micro-* 
scope ? If so, you probably noticed that it was a 
curious little creature with two wings, a body 
with three divisions, six hairy legs, and won- genn 
derful feet, looking much like the claws of a 
crab. A pair of pincers at the end of the claws enables 
the fly to cling to uneven surfaces. Spongy pads on 
each foot make it easy for the insect 
to adhere to smooth surfaces and even 
to w^alk on the ceiling. The accom- 
panying picture of a fly, many times 
enlarged, shows very well how it is 
made. 

With such legs and feet, it is impossible for a fly to 
walk in or on any sticky material without getting 
more or less of the stuff on itself. If the fly always 
took its walks on things in places clean and wholesome, 
it would not matter very much. But the fly is one of 
Nature^s scavengers^ and it feeds on filth. So it has 
to walk among all sorts of foul stuffs in order to make 
its living. Bear in mind, also, what we have already 
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learned, that germs of many kinds abound in hlth. 
Then it >^11 be plain how it happens that the fly gener- 
ally has an army of germs on each of its six feet. The 
parts of its mouth, also, which are made for lapping 

and sucking, get 
smeared with its 
filthy food. Its 
wings, too, catch 
germs as they brush 
against filth wher- 
ever the fly alights 
to feed. So the fly 
gets well covered 
with germs ; and as. 
it flits about from 
place to place, it 
carries them along. 
One fly was found 
in a recent test to 
have 6,600,000 bac- 
teria on itself. That seems a big load for a little 
fly to carry ; but one such germ is as much smaller 
than a fly as a fly is smaller than an elephant. 

The fly d'>cs not seem quite to enjoy being loaded 
down so heavily with filth and bacteria. If you watch 
one for a time, you will see it rub off the dirt, and 
polish its feet, wings, and mouth with great care. 
The trouble about this is that it does not care where 
it docs its cleaning; and it is just as likely to wipe 
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its feet on a lump of sugar or on the berries in your 
saucer, as anywhere else. 

The fly is fond of the foods we eav. When they arc 
cooking on the stove, it smells them from afar; and, 
if a way is open, it will come in through* a window, or 
descend through the fireplace chimney to get a taste 
for itself. 

The fly has many more 
eyes than wo have, al- 
though they are very 
imperfect ones. But it 
has a keen sense of smell, 
and it hunts its food by 
means of odor alone. 

Strong smells of many 
sorts appeal to it. So 
it may happen that at 
one moment it will saun- ' 'NN..oNT-M.oK.N.i but a 

. HARMU'I. INSKCI, 

ter over dead animals or 

decaying garbage in search of a morsel to eat, while 
at the next moment, attracted by the pleasant smell in 
the dining room, it will be nibbling at the dinner upon 
your table, leaving a trail of filth and germs upon 
everything it touches. 

The fly has a peculiar appetite. It is fond alike of 
the daintiest foods and the most filthy ones. It is a 
continuous eater. It always is hungry. But its 
stomach will not stretch to admit everything it craves, 
so often it must eject one meal before it can take 
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another. Perhaps a fly that has been feasting in a 
filthy cifspidor wants a taste of your pudding. It 
will stand on the pudding for a second and spit up some 
of its last meal to make more nx)m so that it may par- 
take with you of tlie tempting pudding. What the 
fly spits up is too tiny for your eyes to see ; and if 
you did not know about it you might eat, along with 

the rest of your meal, 
some of the germs which 
cause tuberculosis or 
some otherdread disease. 
The house fly has no 
teeth ; so when it wants 
to cat cake or other solid 
food, it must first pour 
out enough saliva to dis- 
solve it, then lap it up. 
Should you like to have 
a visitor of this sort din- 
ing with you at any 
meal ? 

The fly does not care to remain indwrs. If allowed 
to do so, it prefers to play a sportive game with its 
fellows, back and forth from filth to foods, the whole 
day long. Milk is one f(X)d of which it is very fond. 
It smells it on the baby’s bottle, and helps itself to a 
drink. In exchange, it may leave for the baby some 
germs that, if swallowed, may make him ill. 

Sometimes the fly, in its greed, falls into the pitcher, 
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pan, or bottle of milk and is drowned. Then it is 
necessary that the milk he thrown away. People 
pay so much for milk that this seems a w'aste : but 
when the fly falls in, some of J.e bacteria from its 
body are washed off into the milk. There may be 
hundreds of bacteria on the fly, and many, no doubt, 
are dangerous disease germs. In milk, bacteria grow 
faster than almost anywhere else, and a few irom the 
body of one fly may deveiop a million in the milk in a 
short time. So it is never quite safe to use milk, or 
any other liquid, in which a fly has drowned. 

Bacteria do not increase so rapidly on solid foods ; 
but do you not think it is wise to run no risks, and to 
keep all foods aw'ay from flies ? They are always 
disgusting, because they carry filth and njake filth ; 
and, if they have access to germs that cau.se disea.sc, 
they are most dangerous. 

The bacteria a fly carries are likely to be of the 
most deadly sort. He is such a lover of rotting filth 
that he is ever seeking it from garbage heaps, 
pigstys, barnyards, outhouse vaults, cesspools, spread 
and wherever else it can be found. In some <*i***»«- 
of these places he will very likely come in contact 
with disease germs. Discharges from -the bodies of 
sick people are usually full of disease germs. People 
who care for the sick and those who are themselves ill 
are often very careless about throwing these discharges 
upon the soil, and about spitting upon the sidewalks or 
ground, so a fly has easy access to many kinds of germs. 
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Then, if he happens lo crawl upon food, or dishes, or 
vessels used for drinking, or anything which goes to 
the mouth, he may leave germs enough to start any 
one of a number of serious diseases. 

A man who makes a study of bacteria (Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Parks) found that just one fly that had been 
feeding upon stuff in which there were typhoid fever 
germs left a trail of 30,000 typhoid bacteria as it 
walked over a Petri plate. It would have been the 
same, of course, if it had walked upon f(K)d. 

Another investigator who trapped flies along the 
river front of New York City, at points where filth 
and sewage empty into it, found the germs of typhoid 
and other di.seases on the feet and wings of nearly all 
the flies he caught. 

When a large army of men live together in camp, it 
often occurs that many of them become ill with typhoid. 
It used to be thought that typhoid bacteria were 
chiefly spread through the use of bad water or milk 
or other foods, but now it is well known that these 
germs are even more often scattered by flies. At one 
time, in our Spanish-American War, there were 107,973 
soldiers quartered in the military camps. Of these, 
20,738 got typhoid fever, with great loss of life. 
An investigation proved that the disease was not 
due to polluted water nor to bad food so much as to 
flies. 

In the Japanese and Russian War, with over a 
million Japanese soldiers in camp, there were only 
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two hundred and ninety-nine deaths from typhoid 
in all that great army, because the Jr.panese fought 
against their insect enemies at. actively as they did 
against their Russian foes and subdued them both. 
Is it not strange that Japan should have, been so much 
wiser than we were in regard to fighting the fiy ? 

There are nearly 500,000 cases of typhoid in the 
United States every year, and nearly 50,000 deaths. 
Much of this loss of life is due to flies. Because the 
fly is so busy spreading the typhoid bacteria. Dr. 
L. O. Howard, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, said the insect ought to have a new name, 
so now it is quite commonly known as the “typhoid 
fly.” Typhoid is only one of the diseases the fly is 
responsible for. The germs of cholera infantuvt, dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis, and many other diseases arc carried 
by the fly, as you can appreciate. 

Nearly 50,000 babies die every summer from bowel 
trouble, the germs of w'hich are probably brought to 
them in some way by flies. Oftentimes when the 
baby lies asleep, flies crawl over his hands and face, 
leaving flyspecks and germs which later may get into 
his mouth. Flies swarm around his bottle and about 
his food and dishes, leaving behind the seeds of death. 
Again, flics go from the sick tA the well, taking along 
disease germs. All boys and girls who have babies 
in their homes can do much to keep them well by watch- 
ing to see that they are screened while taking their 
naps, if there are any flies around. Of course, flies 
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should never be allowed to get on the baby’s food or 
his dishes. 

Wherever flies exist, it should be a household law 
that all foods, cooked or uncooked, should be kept 
carefully covered. I am sure you will think 
fB itti' m ii ** neither safe nor pleasant to eat food over 
tobetiken which flies have swarmed. This rule needs 
to be applied also to all foodstuffs offered for 
sale, especially to fruits, salad greens, and 
such articles as are eaten raw. If produce merchants, 
meat sellers, milk dealers, bakers, and others who 
handle f(K)d in your town do not do this, can you think 
of some g<X)d way to make them do it ? 

Feeding on filth, the fly also eats many bacteria. 
Most of these pass through its body unharmed and 
arc deposited in flyspecks. Dr. Koch, a German 
scientist, found the living bacteria of tuberculosis in 
flyspecks on a chandelier in a house where a man 
having that disease had lived. 

In the following three ways a fly may distribute 
bacteria : 

1. By carrying them on its wings, mourh parts, legs, and feet. 

2. By having them on its body when drowned or when crushed 
on anything likely to get to a person’s mouth. 

3. By flyspecks. 

The fly hatches from an egg, which is most often 
laid in stable filth. When this filth is not at hand, the 
fly will lay her eggs in any wet, rotting stuff she 
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can find. She finds it by smeil. She is especially 
keen in finding moist garbage, street sweepings, ^ 
waste from the slaughterhouses, pig wallows, hnun 
the waste from human bodies, dead animals. 
decaying vegetables, meat, cheese, fish,, rotting straw, 
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leaves, grass heaps, and even old rags and jiapers on 
the dump pile. 

The fly must have three things, — filth, warmth and 
moisture, — or else her eggs will not hatch. In winter 
and in very cool weather flies are not very common, 
because there is not warmth enough to hatch the eggs. 

The fly usually lives for about three months. Most 
flies die at the approach of cold weather. A few young 
mother flies live in hiding during the winter season. 
When spring arrives, they come out and begin to feed 
and to lay eggs for the summer supply of flies. 

A single fly lays from 120 to 150 eggs at one time. 
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In^wairm weather, it takes less than a day for these 
eg^ to hatch into little white wormlike creatures, 
commonly called maggots. Their right name is larva. 
If you have ever seen any of them, you know they are 
very active, wriggling little creatures. They feed on 
the filth in which they are hatched, and they grow 
very fast until they are five days old. Then they 
change into another form, — a sort of cocoon called 
a pupa. This is covered with a hard brown shell, 
from which in a few more days a full-fledged fly will 
come forth. The growth from the egg to the full- 
grown in.sect takes only about ten days. After coming 
out of its shell, the fly sports about and feeds for four- 
teen days before it is mature enough to lay eggs. A 
fly may live to lay six separate batches of eggs. 

Dr. Howard says that in a climate like that of Wash- 
ington city, twelve generations of flies are born in a 
single summer. He has also made a very interesting 
calculation which shows that, since one fly lays so 
many batches of eggs, and so many eggs in each 
batch, if every egg hatched and all the flies developed, 
and each mother fly in turn laid eggs, and there was 
nothing to hinder a similar multiplication of flies 
through the twelve generations, — at the close of the 
summer the descendants from a single fly might num- 
ber 1,096,181,249,310,720,000,000,000,000. Remember 
that one fly can carry 6,600,000 bacteria. 

Do you not think these figures make plain the great 
need of working hard to do away with flies ? 
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The very best way to get rid of flies is not to rfJSQ 
them. If one lives in the country, with no near neigh- 
bors, he can, if he chooses, easily keep free Howto 
from flies. In cities, villages, and towns it got rid of 
is harder to do this, unless all the people are ®®*‘ 
willing to help. It takes a lot of care to keep the 
houses, yards, barns, factories, and streets, and all the 
alleys, byways, and dump piles as clean as they need 
to be to prevent flies from developing. If there are 
any careless citizens, flies enough may breed on their 
premises to bring harm to everybody in the town. 

The things to be done, to keep flies from being born, 
are : (i) to catch the winter flies as soon as they come 
out of hiding and before they have time to lay eggs ; 
(2) to make things so clean everywhere that there will 
be no filth around in which a fly can lay its eggs. Flies 
cannot hatch in a dry place. Neither can they hatch 
in clean places. If we can keep everything about us 
clean and can persuade our neighbors to do the same, 
we can get rid of flies for good. 

Wherever there are horses, it is most important that 
the stable filth be kept in a screened pit, or closet. If 
any flies develop there, they will seek light and will 
collect about the screens, and they can then be easily 
killed by burning paper or in some other way. One 
good way to do is to have the filth removed once every 
week and spread upon distant ground to be plowed 
under. A shovelful of chloride of lime scattered every 
day over stable filth will destroy, any maggots that 
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may tiave hatched. A 5 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid sprinkled over the filth and all about the stable 
with a watering pot is another good way to keep the 
flies down. Its odor is so disagreeable to flies that 
they will not lay their eggs near it. 

If garbage cans are kept closely covered, and no 
.smears or droppings of food are left about them ; if 

they are emptied 
every day and well 
scrubbed before 
being used again ; . 
if vaults are treated 
at all times to a 
plentiful use of dry . 
earth, and at least 
.. once each week to 

MANURI-* SHOVI.n BF PUT IN A VAT UKF THIS , , 

AND HAl tF.n AW<SV DAII.Y. ^ thorough sprin- 

kling with crude 
petroleum; if there is no moist litter left about any- 
where, — flies will find little to attract them. 

To make doubly sure, it is well to sprinkle chloride 
of lime or petroleum about the place where the garbage 
can is kept. Do the same with every moist corner or 
thing about the place. 

The fly is not a very good traveler. Unless borne 
by the wind or carried on wagons or trains, it rarely 
goes ‘far from its birthplace. So, if we find flies com- 
ing to our homes, we may presume there is some*place 
quite near which furnishes them a good breeding place. 
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If we are wise, we will find this place, and clean it up 
as soon as possible. 

But if fiies do get indoors, it is best to destroy them 
in the house. To drive them outdoors may do no 
good : they vvill probably come back ai’id bring their 
friends with them. 

. The fly is a thirsty creature and often seeks drink. 
If we put two teaspoonfals of formaldehyde into one 
half cup each of milk and water, it w'ill make a good 
fly destroyer. Place a little of it in saucers near win- 
dows and places where flies sport. It is best to put a 
small piece of bread in the center of the dish for the 
flies to light on. A still better plan is to fill a milk 
bottle, in the edge of which a small nick is made, with 
a 2 per cent solution of formaldehyde. Instead of 
putting a stopper over the bottle, hold a saucer close 
against its mouth and quickly invert it. Stand it 
thus on a shelf in a shady corner near bright sunshine, 
or on the w'indow sill — any place that flies frequent. 
As only a small amount of the liquid can flow into the 
saucer at a time, it will last for a long period. 

If flies are numerous in the neigh borhcxrd, the num- 
ber likely to get indoors may be lessened by keeping 
doors, windows, and fireplaces carefully screened. 
This, of course, will keep out some fresh air. One 
observing lad recently asked, “Why not put ^ the 
fUes in jail, and let ourselves out ?” This question 
was such an apt one that it led to the making of a 
kind of outdoor flytrap to be attached to garbage 
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dans and to be applied to other feeding and breeding 
places, to catch flies before they get into the house. 
This is certainly a good, safe, and cleanly way, if there ' 
are flies to catch. This is how it is done. The fly is 
permitted to follow its bent and seek inside the trap 
the food which it smells. When it has eaten enough and 

M flies toward the 

■ light, as flies al- 

9 ways do, it finds 

^ itself in a trap. 

\ were to 

.^3^ attach such a 

trap to the 
/ yA k screen on the in^ 

4^ side of a stable 

W. W 

J V) catch all flies 

TmL tLV IS ONK Of Ol K VI<»SI Ul AUI^V I NLMItS TO-I)A\ . ^OOthcr fittcd 

to the outside would trap flies that are seeking to 
get in to lay eggs. 

One splendid thing about such outdtwr traps is 
that they can be started early in the spring, and they 
will catch the winter flies when they come out of 
hiding on the first wjirm days. Then, ttx), young 
flies will get trapped before they are old enough to 
lay eggs. 

To catch winter flies, to deprive flies of breeding 
places, to kill the larvae, to catch young flies before 
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their eggs are laid, are some of the ways in which w# 
can hght flies. 

Boys and girls can aid in the war against the fly. 
Every one should lend a hand. Tiot long ago, some 
five thousand boys and girls in Washington city took 
part in a two weeks’ fly-catching campaign, w'ith the 
result that over seven million flies were destroyed. 
We cannot tell how many lives were saved i hereby, 
but we can be sure that it was a good many. 

Remf.mber: One fly with its load of bacteria can 
start disease in scores of homes. During the Spanish- 
American War, only 250 of our soldiers were killed by 
bullets, but 5cxx> were killed by disease cairied by flies ; 
and so, in every way possible, we must keep flies from 
breeding and from getting into our homes, if they 
manage to get born somehow. 


Hkalth Problems 

1. Why can a fly walk on the ceiling as well as on the floor ? 
Make a little drawing of its feet, to show how they are constructed 
so that they can cling to any object in any position. 

2. If j'ou live in a town or city, try to find out what spots 
the flies like to visit best, and see if you can get at the reason 
for this. 

3. It is said that a fly can carry 6,(>oo,ooo bacteria. If you 
should place all these together, how'much would they weigh, do 
you suppose ? How .big a heap would they make, do you think f 

4. What kinds of food seem most attractive to flies 

5. If you let them walk over a table freely without frighten- 
ing them, what dishes will they hunt out especially ? 
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6. How can one tell that flies are guided tw the sense of 
smell to their food, instead of by the sense of sight 7 

#7. If flies are drawn to places because of their smells, how 
could you fix it so that they would not be drawn to those places ? 

8. Are there any places or things about your school buildings 
which are especially attractive to flies ? 

9. Look carefully about your house, and outbuildings, if 
you have any, and try to find out what there is that might make 
good fcK»d for flics. Are there any good breeding places for flies 
around your house ? 

10. How can people find out that flies carry bacteria on their 
feet, on rheir wings, on their mouth parts, and so on ? 

11. Ask the health officer in your city whether there has ever 
been an epidemic of any kind caused by the flies. If there has 
been, find tnit all you can about it and tell the class. How could 
it have been avoided ? 

12. Visit a fruit stall in your town or city, and observe whether 
the fruits are covered with flies. Does the merchant take any 
pains to protect his fruit from flies ? 

13. Visit a meat .shop, and see whether the meat is carefully 
protected frc»m the flies. In the same way, visit a bakery, and 
see w'hat care is taken to protect the f<x>d from flies. 

14. Have you ever noticed flies in candy stores or around 
soda fountains ^ How should you like to drink soda water which 
had first been tasted by flies ^ 

15. Have you n<»ticed that any house flies live all winter in 
your house ? Where do they hide ? Is there any way to exter- 
minate them r 

16. Are there any stables near where you live ? If so, observe 
whether the flies are thicker fhere than they are in any other place. 
Explain. 

17. If you can, get a little sample of chloride of lime at your 
house, and show it to the class. Also get a little carbolic acidj 
but you will have to be very careful about this, for it is a poison. 
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Why do you chloride of lime and carbolic acid should drive 
flies from a place ? 

18. Try to get a little bit of formaldehydr^ and bring it to class. 
See if the class can tell why this should he a good fly destroyer. 

19. Are the windows of your schoolroom screened ? Arc 
they screened in your home ? If not, what do you think should 
be done about it ? 

Review Questions 

1. Describe the main parts of the house fly. Tell especially 
about its feet. 

2. Why does the fly gather so much matter when it walks 
through any sticky stuflF ? 

3. How many germs can a fly carry ? 

4. What happens when a fly is coveted with filth, and it 
walks over food or drops int(» milk ? 

5. What sort of foods is the fly fond of ? 

6. How is it guided to find its food ? 

7. Why are the germs which it carries likely to he so harmful ? 

8. What sort of appetite has the fly ? How does this make 
it all the more dangerous r 

9. How does the fly get its food ? 

10. Why are flies likely t<» he so dangerous to babies f 

11. What should he done with a pitcher or pan of milk into 
which a fly has fallen ? Why ^ 

12. What did Doctor Parks find about the number of typhoid 
bacteria left by one fly ? 

13. What w^as shown by the fly that walked over a number of 
culture plates ? 

14. How many deaths each year in the United States are 
probably caused by flies ? 

15. What name has Doctor Howard of the United States 
Department of Agriculture given to the fly ? 

16. If a baby is trying to sleep where there arc flies, what 
usually happens f How can you prevent this ? 
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17* What should be a household law wherever there are flies ? 

18. Why are flyspecks likely to be the cause of disease ? 

19. In what three ways may flies distribute bacteria ? 

ao. What is the form of the young fly ? 

21, What name is given to the young ? 

22, How can you destroy the maggots which may become flies ? 

23, How long does it take the fly to become full grown ? How 
long does it live ? 

24« What IS the best way to get rid of flies ? 

25. Can one person do much toward getting rid of flies unless 
his neighbors help him ? 

26. What breeding places do flies choose above all others ? 

27. What can you use to destroy flies, or keep them away from 
places f 

28. Tell how people should keep their premises in order to 
discourage flies from visiting them. 

29. Why is it necessary to keep one’s windows and doors' 
carefully screened ? 

30. Should all people join together “to swat” the fly ? 



CHAPTER XI 

A Disease Carrier — the Mosquito 

In the preceding chapter, we saw how much disease 
and misery are spread among all sorts of people by the 
little house fly. But another member of the 
insect family, very common in all climates, mosquito 
and known as the mosquito, has a bad record, »!»*■*••*• 
almost if not quite equal to that of the house 

as a carrier of disease germs. It docs not carry 
the kinds of microbes that a fly docs, but it spreads 
disease just as readily in another way. While there 
are some mosquitoes that distribute no microbes, 
still many of them carry the germs of malaria, and 
still others those of yellow fever. It is quite probable 
that other diseases common in warm countries are 
also due to mosquitoes. 

One must swallow .some of the bacteria the fly 
carries in order that they may have a chance to work 
havoc in the body. But microbes carried by the 
mosquito must get into the blood directly in order to 
do any harm. The mosquito has a long, 
sucking mouth. To the naked eye, it looks quite itke 
a humming bird’s beak. But when wfe come to ex- 
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amine it, we find it is really a sheath that covers six 
separate mouth parts, — lances to pierce with, tubes, 
saws, and such devices. 

The female mosquito has the stronger mouth parts, 
and it is she that does most of the harm to human 
Ireings. When the mosquito bites, she puts all six 
mouths to the skin at one time. The sheath which 
is used its a guide goes only to the edge of the skin. 
Then she punctures the skin, and draws up blood 
through one tube, and at the same time pours out 
saliva through another tube. Now, it is in her saliva 
that the mosquito carries the germs that cause malaria. 
When she bores the skin for a drink of warm blood, 
some of her saliva gets into the wound she makes ; 
and then, if the saliva has in it the right sort of mi- 
crobes, they enter the bl<K)d of the person bitten and 
grow and multiply until within a few days he may 
become ill with malaria. 

Fortunately for many of us, the mosquitoes that 
peddle malaria germs do not always have the right 
sort on hand. The microbe that occasions malaria 
is one of the very tiniest forms of animal life. It is 
generally spoken of as a parasite. In the process of 
growing, it passes through a great many changes. It 
starts out in the blood of a person sick with malaria, 
but to complete its full round of life it must also spend 
a time in the stomach of a certain kind of mosquito, 
with the queer name Anopheles (A-nof'-e-les). This 
is the only kind of mosquito that will answer the pur- 
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pose. The microbe would be digested if it got into 
the stomach of any other kind oJ mosquito. 

If the Anopheles has not first bitten some one who 
has malaria, she will have no parasites in her saliva, 
and so she will be harmless. It takes- several days 
(from seven to fourteen) for the microbes to develop 
in her body. But after the parasites have dwelt for 
a certain time in the mosquito’s stomach, tne next 


time the insect draws human 
blood, it may convey to even 
the most healthy individual the 
microbes of malaria. 

The variety of mosquito which 
we see most frequently in north- 
ern climates is the Culex. This 
one carries no malaria parasites. 
Although it may annoy us 
greatly, its bite is not very 
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harmful. 


The life period of a mosquito is usually from four 
to six weeks. A few may survive the cold of winter 
until spring Then, having hid their eggs, 
they die. As with the house fly, the eggs mosquitoes 
hatch larva, which change into pufa, and "■***^*‘' 
the pupx develop into mosquitoes. The mosquito’s 
eggs are always laid in still or stagnant water. It 
may be a large of a small body of water. A very little 
water will do ; but there must be enough of it to cover 
the larvae when the eggs hatch or else they will die. 
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It makes little difference to the mosquito where she 
finds the water, — whether in the rain barrel, in an 
old tin can, in a watering trough, in a drain, in a stag- 
nant pond, or in any standing puddle. Marshes and 
swamps have so many depressions which hold water 
that she seldom fails to find good places there in 
which to lay eggs. She likes, too, the edges of slow 

streams with grassy mar- 
gins through which fish 
cannot penetrate. Water 
held in sagging places in 
the eave troughs, old pails 
at the back door, even 
cow tracks in the moist, 
pasture, suit her very well. 

The eggs are laid upon 
the surface of the water. 
Some are laid singly, and 
others are laid in a mass. 
The Culex arranges her eggs in a raftlike mass which, 
being pointed at both ends, looks quite like a little 
gray boat afloat on the water. This boat of eggs may 
contain from 150 to 400 eggs, stuck together and 
standing on end, side by side. It only takes twelve 
hours for these eggs to hatch. The young larva cuts 
a hole in the lower end of its egg and drops into the 
water beneath. Then it begins to wriggle through 
the water, and g«jes so fast you can hardly see it unless 
the water happens to be quiet. For this reason the 
larva is called a “wriggler.” 
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Now, if you should have a chance to dip iip a glass 
full of water in which there arc wrigglers, you would 
notice that they keep coming to the surface, and pok- 
ing the end of their bcnlies through the water. This 
is the way they get air to breathe. They feed on what 
they find in the water, but they must come to the top 


r 
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for air. The wriggler grows very fast ; and in a week 
in warm weather it changes to a curious club-shaped 
pupa. It looks quite like a little tadpole. It never 
eats as a pupa ; and, unless disturbed, it will remain 
quietly floating on the surface of the water for two or 
three days. Then its skin cracks open down the 
middle of the back, and a full-grown mosquito crawls 
out. Thus you see it takes about ten days, in warm 
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weather, for an egg to become a full-grown insect.* 
It takes longer in cold weather. 

The Anopheles mosquito lays her eggs singly but in 
groups. Both wriggler and pupa, unless disturbed. 
The remain at the surface of the water, holding 
Anoph*!** their bodies straight with it. It takes this 
kind of mosquito nearly a month to develop 
mo*- from egg to insect. The Anopheles chooses 
qiiHoM. 3 different sort of place from the Culex in 
which to lay its eggs. It breeds more commonly in 
shallow j)ools, ponds, canals, and bodies of water 
that are large enough to be permanent. On this ac- 
count, it is called a “country” mosquito; and the 
Culex, which will breed in anything that holds a little . 
water, is termed the “city” mosquito. 

Mosquitoes never fly far. Sometimes they are 
borne some distance by the wind ; but the Anopheles 
has a habit of clinging to the grass and weeds when the 
wind blows. As they fly about, the Culex and Anoph- 
eles appear quite alike ; but if you should chance 
to see them when they are resting, you could tell them 
apart, for the Anopheles always stands out at an 
angle from the surface it is resting upon, as you see 
in the picture. Every other kind of mosquito lies 
with its body in a straight line with the thing on which 
it rests. 

There are other ways by which you can tell them 
apart. Culex has wings of a yellowish brown color all 
over, and Anopheles has darker bands, or spots, on 
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its wings. The Anopheles, too, sings its song in a 
much lower key than the^ Culex. Their manner of 
attack is also different. The Caiex moves slowly, 
buzzing about for a 
time before biting ; 
but Anopheles goes 
at her work with a 
rush, and often bites a 
person before he real- 
izes that a mosquito 
is about. The Anoph- 
eles is frequently seen 
in houses, clinging to 
walls and ceilings in 
the daytime. It seems 
inclined to sleep dur- 
ing the day and to 
wf)rk at night. The 
Culex does not care 
much to remain in- 
d<K>rs. 

It is only within a few years that much has been 
known about the part the mosquito takes in spreading 
malaria. It used to be thought that living 
upon marshy lowlands and going out in the loiowtbat 
dampness and fogs in the early morning mowioitow 
gave people malaria. Then some one hap- 
pened to think that mosquitoes arc thick in 
swamps and marshes, and he began to suspect that 
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they might have something to do with the disease. 
Scientists set abf)ut to make a study of the subject, 
and they found out much that led them to believe that 
the mosquito is the cause of malaria. They put the 
matter to a hard test to make quite sure. This test 
took place in 1900. It is easy to remember the time, 
for it was during the first year of this century. The 
place chosen was a great, marshy plain, lying close to 
the city of Rome, Italy. It was said that no person 
ever spent a night in this marsh without getting malaria. 
Sometimes p<K)r Italians who wanted homes made 
huts for themselves on the tops of ancient tombs, 
many of which lie along a broad road which passes 
through this marshy country, or Campagnoy as it is 
called. Perched on the top of these old ruins, twenty 
or thirty feet above the ground, these p<K)r people 
lived quite free from malaria. Can you think why ? 
It was not very convenient to live so high up, because 
they had to climb ladders to get indtK)rs ; but it was 
safest. People who slept near the ground were sure 
to get malaria. 

To make the test, two Englishmen from London 
(Drs. Sanborn and Low) and an Italian gentleman 
■n,, undertook with their servants to live from 
iMtafto June till October, the season when 
*••** is most common, in the very w'orst paft 9 
the Campagna. They built a five-room cottage on 
the banks of a canal that swarmed with Anopheles 
ijpioS|^ilbes. But they made this cottage mosquito 
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proof, by putting screens on all the dot>rs and windows. 
They took care to be inside the cottagv by sundown. 
It seems that these mosquitiws, like wild beasts, 
prowl about mostly during the night time for their 
prey. When October came, not one of- these persons 
had shown the least sign of malaria. Another Eng- 
lishman (Dr. Elliott) went out to Africa some time 
before this to study the cause of malaria in the swampy 
regions of that country. He and his helpers spent 
several months living in the marshes. They took 
care to protect themselves by mf)squito nets at night. 
Not one suffered from the disease. 

To make the pnnif still more certain, an English 
physician made a test upon his son. He allowed him 
to be bitten by an Anopheles that had been fed malaria 
parasites. There was no other way in which the boy 
had been exposed to malaria : but in two weeks’ time 
he became sick with it. The Japanese government 
also wanted a positive pr<K)f, so it sent -a number of 
soldiers into a district where there was much malaria. 
The soldiers w'ere divided into two sejuads. One of 
these lived in screened tents, with mosquitf> netting 
around their bunks, and they were not allowed to go 
out after sundown. The .second squad was unprotected. 
Many of these latter soldiers got sick with malaria, 
but not one of the others had the disease. So now we 
know that malaria does not come from swamps and 
ditches, but from the mosquitoes that feed in these 
places. 
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There are a good many kinds of mosquitoes besides 
the Culex and the Anopheles. Another sort, that 
goes by the odd name of Stegomyia, carries 
the parasite of yellow fever, a disease more 
•prMdi to be dreaded than malaria. Yellow fever 
is common in tropical countries. In some 
places in Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies, it used to cause great loss of life. 
At certain times, during the warm season, it has been 
widespread in some of the southern parts of our 
country. In just one summer, nearly 16,000 persons 
died of it in the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. People greatly feared the disease, as well 
they might. It was supposed to be calchirig, that is, 
that one might get it from a sick person, or by handling 
his clothing or bedding. The weather, too, was 
thought to have something to do with it. Whenever 
yellow fever broke out, everybody who could go fled 
to some c<K)ler place to get away from it. Those who 
were unable to leave home longed and prayed for 
frosts ; for it had been observed that w'hen the weather 
became cold enough for frosts the disease died out. 
In places where there were never any frosts, cases of 
yellow fever were likely to occur at any time of the 
year. 

Some years ago men of science began to study the 
cause of this disease : they believed if the cause could 
be discovered, a way could be found to prevent it. 
Finally, at the time of the Spanish War in Cuba, some 
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experts belonging to the United States army, with Dr. 
Walter Reed at their head, were appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter. The place chosen for the study 
was one where there were already many people ill with 
the fever, and since no one knew' just what to do there 
seemed no way to prevent its spread. You can imagine, 
can you not, that it took great courage on the part of 
these men to undertake to battle with such a deadly 
foe. But they belonged to the army of true soldiers 
who are ready to sacrifice themselves and work for the 
good of others. They had to risk their own lives in 
this effort to learn how to save other lives. 

It had already been suspected that the disease was 
carried from the sick to the well by mosquitoes. There 
was no way to make sure of this but to note the effects 
of the bite of insects known to have sucked the blood 
of yellow fever victims. Some one then must stand 
the test. Now these brave men, who knew .so well 
the peril of life which this meant, would not ask of 
others what they w'ere not willing themselves to do, 
and so they quietly resolved to be the ones to stand 
the test. Before they were quite ready to begin, Dr. 
Reed was called to Washington for a time. The first 
one bitten was Dr. Carroll. Within a few days he 
became severely ill with the fever but afterward re- 
covered. Dr. Lazear, at his duties in the yellow fever 
hospitals, saw a mosquito settle on his hand. He 
allowed it to remain there, drinkingits fill from his body. 
In less than a week he came down with the fever in its 
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very worst form, from which he died, a brave martyr 
to the cause of humanity. So long as he was able to 
think he was writing out the record of his experi- 
ments to help along the work for which he laid down 
his life. 

It was now plain that the Stegomyia mosquito was 
a carrier of yellow fever ; however, as yet it was not 
certain that the mosquito was the only cause of the 
disease. Upon Dr. Reed’s return he set about to find 
this out. 

In a camp where the sick .soldiers w'ere cared for, 
about a mile from the city of Quemados, a small house 
was built. Every d(K)r and window was screened so 
that not a single mosquito could make its entrance 
from the outside. Here a test was made to see if 
yellow fever could be brought on by contact with any- 
thing worn or used by the sick. Here seven men 
spent twenty nights sleeping under bedclothing 
brought from sick rooms, and even wearing clothing 
which yelhm fever patients had worn and soiled, 
w'ithout their having been washed, things so foul 
smelling as to be almost beyond endurance; neither 
were any pains taken to keep the house clean and 
sanitary. Notwithstanding all this not a single man 
got yellow' fever, a fact that made plain that the fever 
was not catching, nor the result of filth. 

It was not yet plain just how long a time must^^ss 
after a mosquito drinks yellow fever blood HtforeSt 
can give the disease to its victims. To learn this 
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required further tests. A call was made for volunteers, 
and a money reward offered for their serv^ices. 

The first to respond to this call were two young 
^Idiers from Ohio (John R. Kissinger and John J. ' 
Moran). To make sure they understood what was 
required, the great nsk of 
such an experiment was fully 
explained to them. They 
were likewise told of the 
^200 reward each could 
claim. When they had heard 
all that was said, each de- 
clared himself ready to under- 
take the test, but that on no 
account would he accept pay 
for so doing. 

In a room where were 
kept several Stegomyia mos- 
quitoes known to have yellow 
fever poison, these young 
heroes, each by himself, faced 
the test. On three different 
occasions each spent a time 

this room allowing mosquitoes to bite him. As 
was expected, both became very ill with the fever, but 
both recovered. 

J% all twenty-two persons risked their lives with 
h^oic enrage to find the cause of the fearsome fever, 
with the result that proof beyond any question pointed 
‘solely the Stegomyia mosquito.' 



John k. KissiN(;i‘R, I'.S.A., thk 
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Then it was plain .to every one that in order to put 
a stop to yellow fever the mosquito must be got rid 
Howto people of Cuba set about this 

get lid of with a will. The first thing they did was to 
fhomoo- hunt for every spot where mosquitoes might 
’"****' lay eggs and to destroy such breeding places. 
One method of doing this was to coat the surface of 
all standing water with oil. Neither larvae nor pupae 
can get through the oil film on the water to get air. 
If they cannot come to the surface, they soon drown. 
The grown mosquito will not lay eggs on oil ; and so 
where all standing water is kept covered with oil, 
mosquitoes soon die out. Another thing they did was 
to screen the sick from mosquitoes. The stegomyia 
can only get yellow fever parasites to convey to other 
people by sucking the blood of a person ill with the 
disease or t>f one who has died from it. So if they 
can never get to a sick perstm, they will have no yellow 
fever germs, and their bite will be harmless. 

Within ninety days after Dr. Reed’s work was 
finished, yellow fever for the first time during the 
mosquito season was entirely wiped out of the city of 
Havana. Since that time there has been no spread 
of that disease in the island of Cuba. 

Although such a tiny in.sect, the mosquito was one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of building the 
great Panama Canal. Both the Stegomyia and the 
Anopheles abound in the Canal Zone. At times there 
were so many cases of malaria and yellow fever it 
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was quite impossible to keep a sufficient force men 
to carry on the work. When, ia 1904, the Americans 
took possession of the Isthmus, they put into practice 
the measures which had already proved successful in 
Cuba, with the result that within a year yellow fever 
was banished from the Isthmus. 

In 1906 yellow fever got a start in New Orleans. 
The people there were slow' to put into use the new- 
found knowledge, and s(> before they were hardly 
aware of it, the disease had spread to every part of the 
city. Then the people were aroused, and they screened 
the seventy thousand cisterns in the ' ity, and poured 
coal oil over every standing pool of water. Houses, 
too, were fumigated in order to kill any stray mos- 
quitoes that might have gotten in. Then, just when 
it seemed they were winning out against the mosquito, 
there came a dreadful rain storm. It Hooded the city 
and washed away the coal oil. Not only did it undo 
their work, but it provided a splendid new chance for 
the mosquito. The citizens felt discouraged. But 
the next morning, when they came upon the streets, 
they saw all about them placards on which were the 
words : 

"Wear a smile upon your face. 

And a flower in your buttonhole.” 


Tens of thousands of these placards were to be seen 
about the city. Like the call of a trumpet, they 
stirred the disheartened people to fresh action, and 
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the work went on until the “yellow Jack” was driven 
out for good. 

The Stegomyia mosquito may be detected by the 
white bands on her legs and white marks on the upper 
part of her body. If there is no yellow fever about, 
she can do no more harm than any other mosquito. 
Of course, no one can tell beforehand whether or not 
a mosquito has a load of parasites. So it is best to 
take no risks with them. The safe course is to get rid 
of all of them. 

It is difficult to destroy full-grown mosquitoes. 
But a smudge or dense smoke will have a good effect 
in driving them away from any place. If they have 
got into a house, the following plan may be tried 
Buy some pyrethrum powder at the drug store. Heap 
it up into a little pyramid and light it at the top. 
As it burns, its odor will stupefy the insects, and they 
will drop to the fltKir. It does not kill them, so they 
must be swept up and burned. A pound of this 
powder to one thousand cubic feet of space will answer 
very well. If the mosquito one is trying to destroy is 
the Stfgomyia and dangerous, there would be greater 
safety in burning sulphur (two pounds to a thousand 
cubic feet of space) as directed in the chapter on 
disinfection. Strong sulphur fumes will soon kill a 
mosquito, as it will also kill any other living thing in time. 

The proper thing to do is to deprive the mosquitoes 
of a place on which to lay their eggs. Some of the ways 
in which we can do this is to : 
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1. Qean out all places where water stands. 

2. Turn over everj’ pail or tub that may holu water. 

3. Pick up old tin cans and bottles an.', put them where rain 
cannot fill them. 

4. Screen rain barrels and cisterns so the njosquitoe.s cannot 
get to the water to lay eggs. 

5. Keep the roof gutters ckan, and be sure that they dry out 
after rains. 

6. Screen the wash water, if it is left standing over night 

7. If there is a drinking pan for birds or animals, change the 
water in it every day. 

S. Fill all holes and hollows where the water stands on the 
ground. A large place like a swamp must be drained and filled up. 

9. Coat ponds, pools, drains, cesspools, and any standing water 
with a film of coal oil. 

Fish eat mosquito larvae. A few goldfish, min- 
nows, or tadpoles in a pool will soon rid it of larvae. 
Swallows and martins destroy mosquitoes. Would 
it not be wise to encourage these little birds to live 
near our homes and help us to destroy these insect 
pests ? 

Whenever mosquitoes are plentiful, doors and win- 
dows need to be well screened in order to make a house 
safe. It is a good plan to keep the screens lightly 
painted w'ith kerosene. Why ? Another means of 
protection is a canopy of mosquito netting to cover 
the bed in which one sleeps. This needs to be of 
ample size, so that it can be folded under the mattress 
at every side. A good way to do is to suspend it from 
a pulley in the ceiling above the bed. 
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Finally, another very tiny insect, a certain kind of 
flea, spreads the bubonic plague, a disease so fatal 
that in India, where it is most common, 
iiiMcta nearly a hundred thousand lives have been 
tiiat spread j(,st in one month. It is supposed that in 
the beginning the plague was a disease of 
rats. Fleas live between the hairs of the rat. They 

get the germs, and 
then it is easy for 
them to take these 
germs from rats 
to human beings, 
and from one in- 
dividual to an- 
other. 

Rats sometimes 
board ships and go 
from one country 
to another, taking 
the fleas and germs 
along with them. 
This happened in 

Stagnant watfr in ti bs and iiARftEi.s makes a * C, L' 

HNE BREEDING FLAt E FOR MOSULITuES. ^9^7 T Fan- 

cisco. The men 

who look after health in that city knew about the rats 
and fleas, so when they learned that there w'ere people 
in that city sick with the bubonic plague, they started 
a warfare against rats, killing more than a million in 
that city. As soon as they were killed, the bodies of 
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the rats were dipped into some liquid lO destro3' both 
the germs and the fleas. This viork was so thoroughly 
done that only 140 people in that large city got the 
disease. 

It has been found that to a wood tick, common in 
the Northwest, is due the dreaded Rwky Mountain 
spotted fever. There is a su.spicion, t(K>, that the 
cat and dog flea, the lockroach, the bedbug, nite, 
and other pests may help in scattering disease germs. 
Anyway, do you not think it is best not to harbor any 
of them ? 

Rememuer : The pain which the bite of the mo.squito 
gives us is likely not to be the worst part of it. The 
mosquito is a carrier of dreaded diseases, and it should 
be prevented from breeding anywhere on one’s premises, 
and it should also be destroyed if it manages to get 
into the house in any way. Carelessness in regard 
to this matter may cost one a great deal in time, money, 
and good feeling. 

HtAl-TH PROBLEM.S 

1. Which is the more common in the community in which 
you live, the house fly or the mosquito ? How do you explain 
this ? 

2. Does your skin swell up and itch when you are bitten by a 
mosquito ? Kxplain. 

3. What is the meaning of a parasite? Mention several 
kinds of parasites. 

4. What is the difference between bacteria and microbes? 

5. If you can possibly do so, find a larva of a house fly or a 
mosquito, and note the changes it passes through as it develops. 
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6. Where are the mosquitoes thickest in the community in 
which you live ? E^xplain. 

7. Is there any place in your neighborhood in which there 
arc few if any mosquitoes ? Explain. 

8 . Do you know in what section of our country mosquitoes 
are most common ? Explain. 

9. Make a list of the places or things around your home which 
make good breeding places for mosquitoes. Why ^ 

10. Find some of the eggs of a Culex and also a “wriggler” 
or two, and show them to the class. Where will you look for 
these ? 

11. Are there both Cultx and Anopheles mosquitoes where 
you live ? Can y<»u tell them apart ? How' ? 

I z. How do the people in your neighborhood protect themselves 
from mosquito bites r Is it an effective method ? 

Rfvikw Questions 

1. What insect is the cause of almost as much harm as the 
house fly ? 

2. Does it carry the same kinds of microbes as the fly does i 

3. How' does the mosquito convey its microbes to people ? 

4. What are the chief diseases which the mosquito carries? 

5. Describe the mouth of the mosquito, mentioning the parts 
and their uses. 

6. Describe the way in which a mosquito draws blood from a 
person. 

7. How do the microbes escape from the mosquito into the 
blood of a person ? 

8. What is the Anopheles mosquito } 

9. How^ does the Anopheles get the parasite of malaria which 
it puts into the blood of the person >vhom it bites ? 

10. What is the life period of a mosquito ? 

11, When docs it lay its eggs ? 
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12. What changes are passed through by the larva of the mos- 
quito before it becomes full gro\v;i ? ^ 

13. In what kind of water does thi mosquito lay its eggs ^ 

14. What places about the house o. .he barn or the yard are 
likely to become breeding places for a mosquito ? 

15. What is the difference between a Culex and an Anopheles ? 

16. In what form does the Culex arrange her eggs ? 

17. How long does it take the eggs to hacch ? 

18. How do the “wrigglers** get the air which they need in 
order to live ? 

10. Does the Anopheles lay its eggs in the same sort of places 
as the Culex ? 

20. How can one distinguish the Culex from the Anopheles ? 

21. After it has bitten you, can you tell without seeing them 
which one of these mosquitoes has paid you a visit ? 

22. Why did people once think that malaria came from marshy 
lowlands and swampy places ? 

23. How’ has it been proved that the mosquito causes malaria ? 

24. What other deadly disease is spread by the mosquito ? 

25. Why did people think yellow fever was catching ? 

26. What study was made by the United States government 
which showed that the mosquito was the means of spreading 
yellow fever ? 

27. Describe another test which was made to prove the same 
thing. W^hat was the result of these tests ? 

28. How did Cuba get rid of the mosquito w^hich was the cause 
of yellow fever ? 

29. How can one tell the Sfrgomyta mosquito ? 

30. What is a good way to destroy mosquitoes if they get into 
one’s house ? 

31. What sort of diseases arc likely to be spread by fleas? 
What animals harbor them ? 

32. What is supposed to be the cause of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever ? 



CHAFFER XII 

Getting Pure Water and Keeping it Pure 

As you lm)k at water in a glass, you see only a clear 
and colorless fluid. Hut UkiIc at a drop of the same 
water through a microscope : you may find there a 
great number of tiny forms of life just as perfectly and 
wonderfully made as some living things you can see 
with the eye alone. Perhaps you appreciate that 
there is an unseen world all about us. in which a great 
deal is going on of which most of us know very little.^ 

We have learned of the bacteria which float around 
in the air on dust |)articles. We must now see that 
there are certain kinds of bacteria which are 
bacteria found only in water. There are more than a 
found in hundred diflerent varieties of them. They are 
found in water ever>'where, in a greater or less 
number, except in clean, fresh rain w'ater, and water 
brought up from deep wells. Water that has been in 
contact w'ith the soil or with dust is sure to contain 
germs. Of course, they may be killed by boiling and 
in other ways of which we shall learn later. 

All the W'ater on the earth comes in the first place 
from the clouds. You know the story of the “water 
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drains or sewers empty their contents are sure to contain 
bad germs. Of course, if any such foul water finds its 
way into our drinking supply, we shall be likely to 
swallow some of them. Then what may happen ? 

The worst of these 
harmful water bac- 
teria cause ty- 
phoid, cholera, 
and various pain- 
ful and serious 
diseases. 

A lady I know 
who had heard 
some one speak of 
these dangerous 
bacteria always 
strained her drink- 
ing water through 
a very fine sieve 
“to take the germs 
out.” If you had 
seen her do this, 
and she had asked 

Can any onk get hakmful germs out of drink* ^ , 

iNu WATSR RY sTRAiNiNo IT? you jor advicc, 

what should you 
have said to her ? Should you have told her that 
after straining her water she could drink it without 
getting any bacteria ? It takes 25,000 of these small 
creatures placed in a row to make one inch ; 250 of 
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them together could go through the finest hole in the 
strainer. 

It is their very smallness that makes them dangerous. 
We cannot see them, so we may drink them in our 
water without having the slightest idea of 
what we are doing. It is not necessary to inwatar 
drink spoiled water in order to take some of 
these deadly bacteria into one’s body. If a 
dish should be washed in the water and then f(x>d 
served in the dish, some of the bacteria might get from 
the water to the dish, and from the dish to the food, ‘ 
and so be carried into the body. 

In a California town, some years ago, there was a 
serious outbreak of typhoid fever. The men who look 
after the health of the people there set about to trace 
the source of the mischief-making bacteria. They fol- 
owed up every clew they could get, like detectives 
hunting for a burglar. It happened that the first 
cases were all people who bought milk of the same 
dealer, and it was decided that the milk must have 
contained the bacteria. How any typhoid germs could 
get into the milk was a mystery. Finally it was found 
that the milkman was washing his cans in the water 
of a stream that had got germs from a typhoid case 
three miles above the dairy. 

There is only one way that typhoid germs can get 
into water, and that is from the bodies of those who 
have the disease. If the refuse from the sick room is 
thrown out upon the ground or into earth closets, the 
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rain may wash the germs into streams or wells. If 
this refuse is emptied into the house drainage pipes, 
and carried through sewers which empty into running 
streams, a whole town’s water supply may be en- 
dangered. Show how this may be possible. There is 
just one safe way to do with all wastes from persons 
sick with typhoi<l fever, — destroy them at once. If 
this were done in every case, the spread of typhoid 
fever thrrmgh water would s(M)n be checked. 

One spring, not very long ago, the town of Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, had 1 104 cases of typhoid fever, with 
1 14 deaths. As many as two hundred people w'ere 
taken ill with the disease in a single day. It was 
noticed that people w'ho used water from wells escaped 
the sickness. Sf> it seemed plain that the bacteria 
which were doing the harm must be in the public water 
supply. The people began to investigate, and ^ey 
found that a man who lived on the banks of a stream 
that flowed into the town had typhoid fever -during 
the previous winter. The wastes from his body' were 
thrown out u[)on the snow. In the spring, when the 
snow melted, typhoid bacteria were washed into the 
stream, aijd thence into tl^ public water supply. 
Think of it ! More than a thousand people made ill, 
more than a hundred lives lost through the carelessness 
of one family. You see, even freezing did not pre- 
vent these germs from doing harm. 

Things that once had life, but have died, as leaves, 
grassj^twigs, insects, birds, and other creatures, and 
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that fall into water and decay, help to make it unfit 
for drinking. Why ? 

Nature’s method of making raiii suggests the way 
by which the water may be punhcd. The vapor the 
sun draws up from the stagnant pond c</vered 
with slime is as pure and fresh as the vapor m«yb« 
drawn from any water. From the dirtiest 
pool in the city street having germs enough to make 
many people sick only puieVater evaporates, leaving 
the dirt and germs behind. Why do the germs not 
go up with the vapor ? When the vapor is turned 
into water again, it is quite pure and safe to drink, 
provided it falls through clean air and is caught and 
stored in clean cisterns. A great many people have no 
other water supply but the rain which they catch. 

When rain water is used for drinking, it is necessary 
to ^t the first washings of the air and the trees and 
dirty roofs run otf W'hy ? It is necessary also to 
store rain water for drinking jn a well-made tank 
above the ground. When underground cisterns are used, 
it may happen that germs may find their way into 
the water from drains, pi|)es, or cessp(X)ls near by. 
The best kind of tank tqj^se is one made of .cement so 
constructed that it can be easily cleaned. Do you 
think such a tank would need to be covered ? Why ? 
Have you ever seen one left open ? 

In Bermuda, where people have nothing but rain 
water to use for drinking and cfxjking, they have a 
law that every building on the island must be ^hite- 
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washed evary year. %hy do you think this law was 
made ? Is it a wise law ? 

How does the water that comes to us sparkling and 
cool from deep underground get so deep in the earth ? 



Oki: is likeiv to oet pure water from artesian wells. 


As rain falls on the ground, some of it flows along the 
surface, and some of it soaks through the ground until 
it comes to rock or hard clay that it cannot enter. 
Then it collects in underground basins or finds its 
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way by hidden paths to the <Kean. People generally 
suppose that water from a spring is always pure water. 
It may be pure, if the spring is on the top of some high 
hill or mountain. What difference do you think its 
location will make in the quality of the water ? A 
stream that flows from a mountain spring may be 
pure water t<Jo, if it flows through a gravelly bed, and 
through land where no one lives. But streams run- 
ning through a town are like'y to receive sewage and 
othei foul drainage that make the water unfit to drink. 

Doubtless you have seen water from an under- 
ground spring pouring steadily from the mouth of a 
pipe that had been driven deep down into tlie earth. 
As a rule, the water from such a well, an artesian w'ell, 
as it is called, is safe water, because very few germs are 
found down in the earth at a distam’e of more than 
three or four feet. The dangerous waters which have 
to be looked after carefidly are the surface waters, such 
as those found in brooks, springs, creeks, rivers, and 
lakes. These get the washings from the surface soil 
and from any filth the rain falls ujion. 

Many people make wells as storage for water for 
common use. Oftentimes these are ju-st holes dug in 
the ground, only deep enough to reach water. Thecon- 
To prevent the dirt from caving in, the hole tamimition 
is walled about, often with nothing but rough 
stone. Between these loose stones, water from the 
surface of the ground may readily filter into the well. 
Is such a well as this dangerous ? Why ? 
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Wells have a very ancient history. Until 1854 a 
well was usually looked upon as a safe source for a 
water supply. In that year there was an outbreak of 
Asiatic cholera in London, and more than ten thousand 
people died. It was noticed that a certain much- 
used well in Broad Street seemed to be at the center 
of the trouble. The pef)ple were warned not to use 
the water from this well, and an examination was 
made. It was found that the bricks lining the well 
had become l(Mjse, and a vault from a near-by house 
was leaking into it. No doubt a cholera patient had 
been in that house, and the germs of his disease had 
got into the vault and passed from there into the well. 
Even when people were dying of cholera all around 
that Brjiad Street well, there were people w'ho were 
foolish enough to come and drink the water, until 
some one had the good sense to take off the handle of 
the pump so that it could not be used. Since this 
discovery, dug or surface wells everywhere are looked 
upon with suspicion — especially those near any breed- 
ing place for germs. 

Nt>t long ago a physician told a mother w'hose tw'o 
children had died of fever that he believed her' cess- 
pool was leaking into the well. The mother thought 
this was not possible, but the doctor determined to 
test the matter. He told her to pour five gallons of 
kerosene oil into her kitchen sink, which drained into 
the cesspool, promising her that if the well w ater did 
not taste of it in less than thirty-six hours, he would 
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pay her for the oil. (A good test, I may iay in pnssing, 
would have been to put into the sink a quantity of 
some aniline color — find out what this is — and see if 
the color would appear in the water.) 

The mother did as the doctor advised': and in about 
twenty-four hours the w'dl water had so much oil in 
it that it was impossible to use it. It now seemed 
plain what had 
killed those 
two children, 

— germs that 
got into the 
well from the 
cesspool. You 
would think 
the mother 
would have 
been thankful 
to the doctor 
for showing her 
how to protect 
the rest of her 
family from fever and perhaps save their lives. On 
the contrary, she was very angry with him for “spoil- 
ing her well.” 

In the country, wells are often so situated that they 
receive the drainage from the house, the barnyards, 
and the stables. A well so placed that surface filth 
drains toward it, as when the house or the outbuildings 
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arc on higher ground than the well, is almost certain to 
become impure. A good example of a dangerous well 
of this sort is shown in the picture. 

The only safe wells arc artesian wells. These are 
made by driving an iron pipe into the ground until it 
passes through rock. What is called “second water” 
is thus reached, and this is perfectly .safe and usually 
plentiful. Certain towns in the Philippine Islands 
have been supplied with artesian water. In these 
towns only half as many people die each year as in 
places where other water is used. Often the source of 
the water supply of a city or town is of necessity a 
long distance away. In some countries the water is 
brought to one’s door in jars carried on the head. The 
entire supply of a town may be peddled from water 
barrels drawn from door to d<K)r. In these days the 
more common method is to convey small supplies 
through pipes and larger (|uantities by tubes or acque- 
ducts. Of course, all pipes and actjueducts ought to 
be made so that water can be kept pure. Pipes made 
fof lead are likely to poison water, and they should be 
avoided. Pipes of iron and earthen ware arc safer. 

One of the greatest acqueducts in the world was built 
to bring g(K>d water to the city of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. On the slope of the Sierra Nevadas, four thousand 
feet above sea level, is a river, fed by the melting moun- 
tain snows. It used to flow into a dead lake, more than 
one hundred square miles in area. By intercepting 
this -Stream above the lake and turning its channel so 
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that the water flows into immense storage reservoirs*, 
an abundant water supply is thus secured. To get 
the water to the city was a great i'eat. The heart of 
rugged mountains had to be pierced : forty-three miles 
of tunnels had to be built ; ‘ 

and more than two hun- 
dred miles of desert had 
to be crossed before tl;e 
water, brought through 
reine.it lined and covered 
conduits at some points, 
finally reaches the city. 

A pure water supply 
sufficient for all its citi- 
zens is a necessity for 
every city. If pure, “nat- 
ural” water cannot be 
obtained, then the water 
must be purified. Do you 
think this is always neces- 
sary when water from a 
lake or river is used r 
Why r Such water may 
be rendered pure and 

wholesome by special filtration. Many cities are now 
supplied with filter plants by w'hich the public water 
supply is rendered pure and safe. 

It is the duty of every city to provide pure water 
for its inhabitants ; but this is not always done, so 
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that we sometimes have to look out for ourselves in 
respect to this matter. No one wants to drink water 
that looks dirty, or that has a bad taste. But water 
may be clear as a crystal, and be fresh and cool, and 
still have deadly germs in it. We cannot tell whether 

water is pure by 
its looks. The 
sure way is to find 
out its source. 
Sometimes this is 
known to be bad, 
and then those 
who U>ok after the 
health of the city 
send out a warn- 
It I Si BuriR lo cooi watkk by miiNt; n on ing, telling the 

KT. THAN BY fLTTI.NCi KT- into H. 1 ^ 1 

people to botl the 

drinking ivaU’r. If these warnings were always heeded, 
thousands of people would be saved from sickness and 
even from death. Remember that boiling kills bacteria. 

Some people attach small filters to their faucets, 
because they think they can in this way make the water 
safe. But the germs will remain just the same, even 
if the dirt is filtered out of the water. 

Boiling, as we have seen, is a sure way of killing dis- 
ease germs ; but what do you think about freezing 
them ? lX)es freezing kill every growing thing ? Think 
of grass, bulbs, buds on the trees, and the like. 

Ice is frequently gathered from ponds and other 
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bodies of water that would be unsafe for drinking. 
Sometimes when snow falls on the growing ice crop, 
the boy with his skates and the man with his saw 
become quite impatient. The snow puts a stop to 
the freezing, and the impatient ice man sometimes 
floods the crop with impure water, and all the germs 
that it contains are frozen into the ice that is to cool 
our drinking water. You can see for yourself that it 
is best not to add such ice to water or other drinks. 
A. much better way to c(M )1 ftw^ds or drinks is to sur- 
round the vessel containing them with ice. This will 
cool the contents without doing any harm. 

I suppose you know that manufactured ice is usually 
made from distilled water, and when this is the case, 
it is of course safe to use. By the w'ay, what is dis- 
tilled water ? Could you tell the cl.jss how' to get 
some at home easily ? 

Remember ; To get a safe supply of water for a 
home, a town, or a city, there needs to be ; (i) a pure 
source of the supply; (2) clean storage; (3) safe 
conveyance from the source to one’s home ; (4) no 
chance any'where along the way for disease germs to 
get in. In short, it must be clean from start to finish. 
Clean water is the only safe water. Clean ice, too, is 
necessary for health. 

Health Problems 

t. Might drinking water look clean and sparkling, and still 
be unclean and dangerous ? Explain. 
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z. Suppose you are going along a country road, and you be- 
come thirsty. You notice a surface well by the roadside, in a 
field in which cattle and horses have been pastured, and the water 
is drawn up with a bucket. Would you rake a drink ? Why ? 

3. If you become thirsty on the train, do you think it safe to 
take a drink from the water can in the car ? Why ^ 

4. Have you noticed how train men handle the ice they put 
into water cans in cars ? Is there danger from such methods ? 
Why? 

In some mountainous states, the streams, though they come 
from mountain springs, are very unsafe. Why should they be ? 

6. Suppose y{)u go to live in a town which gets its drinking 
water from a creek or river, and you know’ that people living up 
the stream a few miles rhnm their sewage into it, bathe in it, 
drive their cattle into it to drink, and so on; would you drink the 
water ? C'ould you make it safe in your home ? 

7. Is it a safe plan to drink out of creeks when one gets thirsty 
on a tramp ? 

H. Have you ever beard of a driven well ? How was if made ? 

f). Is the water supply in your school building perfectly safe ? 

How can you tell ? 

10 . Is the water supply at your home safe? Describe your 
well <»r cistern, showing h<»w it is made, where it is located, and 
so on. 

11. Have ycni ever had an epidemic of typhoid fever in the 
community in which you live r If so, w'hat was the source of 
the germs that started the disease ? 

12. How' is the water in your city or town or country home 
purified ? 

RtviEw Questions 

I. What might \ ou see if you shoidd bwik at a drop of water 
through a microscope ? 

2. Are bacteria found in water everywhere ^ 
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3. WTiat kind of water is free from bacteria ? 

4. In what kind of water w juld .>ne be apt to find bacteria 
most abundantly ? 

5. Where does the water on the ea**th come from ? 

6. Tell the story of the “water circle “ 

7. When rain falls through the air. is it likely to gather up 
bacteria r Why ? 

8. When it falls on the soil, is it likely o» gath»*r up germs ? 

9. Is w^ater in lakes, riv^TS, and so on likely to become* row- 
tamivaled - that is, t(» get harmful bacteria r 

10. What diseases are likely to be caused by drinking c(»n- 
taminated w atcr r 

11. How' many bacteria would have to be put together in a 
row to make one inch ? 

12. How many can pass through the finest bole in a strainer 
at the same time ? 

13. Some pe(»ple think bacteria are so small they cannot d<» 
any harm. What do you think about it ? 

14. Might one get typhoid fever without drinking water 
containing ty phoid germs How ? 

15. How can a per.*on who has ty phoid fever, and who w(»rks 
in the kitchen, give the disease to all the numbers of the family ? 

rf>. How' should the discharges from a person wh<» is sick with 
ty phoid fever be treated ? Why' ? 

17. Can typhoid fever germs survive free'/ing 

18. Suppose one cools his drinking water with ice from a con- 
taminated stream or lake. What may happen to him ? 

19. How does Nature purify the contaminated water of a 
stream or a lake ? 

20. Why' is evaporated water pure ? 

21. Is rain water always pure ? Why ? 

22. If rain water is to be used for drinking, how' should it be 
caught and stored f What kin<l of tank is best suited for storing 
rain water ? 
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23. Is water that comes from deep under the ground pure? 
Why? 

24. What is an artesian well? Is water from such a well 
likely to be pure? 

25. Is a stream which flows from such a well always pure ? 
What may contaminate or pollute the water ? {Pollution means 
making water bad and dangerous, because it contains harmful 
bacteria.) 

26. What sort of water is most likely to be polluted ? Why ? 
27* Are “dug” wells, that is, wells that go down only a few 

feet in the soil, likely to be easily polluted ? Why ? 

28. What care should be taken to locate wells in a safe place ? 

29. What is likely to contaminate “dug” wells or cisterns, 
into which surface water may drain ? 

30. Should your city provide pure water for the people ? What 
care must be taken to get the water from a pure source and to. 
keep it pure until it reaches the one who is to use it ? 

31. If one suspects that his drinking water has become con- 
taminated, how can he purify it ? 

32. Can one purify polluted water by putting filters on the 
faucets in the house ? Why ? 



CHAPTER XIII 

Getting Pure Milk and Keeping it Pure 

In the year 1892, looo babies died in the city of 
Rochester, N.Y. In the year 1904 there were 30,000 
more people living in Rochester than there were in 
1892 ; yet fewer than 500 babies died during that year. 
What made this difference in the death rate of the 
babies ? Do you not think anything which would 
save the lives of six or seven hundred babies in a city 
in one year would be a good thing and of a good deal of 
value to the people living in that city ? 

During the time between 1H92 and i</ 34 , a great 
campaign for clean milk had been going on in the city 
of Rochester. Before 1892 no one thought 
very much about getting clean milk. They miik 
said that milk was milk, and it did not make 
much difference how it was secured. But 
scientists who had been studying the matter were 
leading the people to see that many diseases, especially 
those of children, are due to impure milk. So some 
of the people of Rochester were determined that they 
would get a cleaner milk supply than they had been 
having. When this cleaner milk was at last obtained, 
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less than half as many babies died in the city as before 
the clean milk campaign began. When this fact be- 
came known, almost all the people of Rochester reached 
the conclusion that more than one half of the babies 
who had formerly died in Rochester were killed by bad 
milk. 

The same thing is true in many cities and towns in 
our country to-day, because the people are not getting 
a supply of |)urc milk for their babies. Two billion 
gallons of milk, about enough to float all the ships in the 
world, are consumed in this country every year. Try 
to imagine what that means for the health of the 
peoj)le who use the milk. Doubtless you know' that 
it is the chief f(M>d t)f children under five years of age, 
and is an important |)art of the f(K)d of many boys 
and girls up to fifteen or sixteen years of age. When 
it is pure, it is an almost ideal food, and physicians 
everywhere say that young people ought to use it 
freely. But when it is impure, which means when it 
is polluted or ronttiuiinated, it is as dangerous a food as 
one can take. 

Do you realize that about four fifths of all the babies 
in the United States are fed on cows’ milk ? About 
one sixth r»f these do nor live to be a year old. Most 
of the deaths occur because of the use of contami- 
nated milk. During a period of four years (1900 to 
1904) it is believed that at least 500,000 children died 
because they could not have clean milk. Of course, a 
great many more were made sick by contaminated 
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milk. Do you not see that milk, which should be the 
baby’s most important food, may become its deadliest 
enemy If children cannot have pure f(H>d, they 
cannot become strong men and women, can they ? 

During the year it)i i there was in Boston and vicinity 
an epidemic of the disease known as tonsilitis, which 
you will readily see from the word itself is a disease 
of the tonsils in the throat. During this epidemic, 
1000 persons were taken sick, and 48 of them died. 
An inv'estigation showed that nearly all of these people 
had been taking their milk from the same dairy ; and 
the cause of the disease was traced to the milk of a 
certain farm which was supplying the dairy. It was 
not alone babies who were made sick by this polluted 
milk, but grown people as well were attacked by the 
disease. Fhis shows that almost all the people in a 
community are likely to be taken ill if the milk supply 
is impure. 

When Fheodore Roosevelt was president, he ordered 
that an investigation should be made of milk supplies 
in different communities. He asked the surgeon-general 
of the army to conduct the investigation. In his 
report, the surgeon, Mr. Wyman, said that at least 
500 epidemics in this country had been traced to a 
contaminated milk supply. He gave the following 
number for each epidemic: 317 epidemics of typhoid 
fever, 125 epidemics of scarlet fever, 51 e|)idemics of 
diphtheria, 7 epidemics of pseudo-diphtheria (a disease 
much like diphtheria). There have been a great many 
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epidemics since then due to polluted milk. Just think 
of all the disease, suffering, misery, and loss of time and 
money which impure milk may cause, when the milk 
could easily be made clean and wholesome. How much 

money do you suppose 

was lost by all those 
epidemics, counting in 
everything ? 

When a person be- 
comes ill with typhoid 
fever, he is likely to 
lose almost a year be- 
fore he can do full work 
again. Then he has to 
have people wait on 
him, physicians to at- 
tend him, and often the 
members of his family 
are made very uncom- 
fortable during his ill- 
ness. You can see what 

A Bornr of miik mav ujntain typhoid ITlC^ns tO haVC an 

OKRMS F Novell ig eiVF, THK DISKASE TO ^ l * J 

AN pNTiRE FAMii.Y, epidemic oj typhoid 

or any other disease. 
Often when one gets scarlet fever, he never recovers 
from it fully. I know a boy fifteen years of age who 
had scarlet fever three years ago, and he is still unable 
to do very much work. He has lost three years in 
school, has caused his parents a great deal of worry, 
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and has cost them a great deal of money. Besides he 
was very miserable himself ; and all this pain and 
trouble was due to the carelessness of some one in pol- 
luting the milk which the boy was using. Do you not 
think everything possible ought to be done to prevent 
such misery and loss of life and happiness ? 

The spoiling or pollution of miik usuallj'^ takes place 
after it leaves the cow. At the same time, the purity 
of the milk is greatly influenced by the con- only a 
dition of health of the cow. Three things healthy, 
are necessary in order that a cow may give 
healthful milk; (i) She must be fed on gfK)d, gives good 
wholesome food, and be given plenty of clean 
water to drink. (2) She must be well cared for. 
(3) She must be healthy. 

If possible, a cow should live out in the open air, in 
the sunshine, and she should be cared for in a thoroughly 
clean stable, where there is an abundance of light and 
air. Are the cows in the community in which you 
live cared for in this manner ? Do you know any farms 
or dairies in which the cows are kept in dirty stables 
without a sufficient amount of air or light ? 

Not long ago, twelve girls in a young ladies’ boarding 
school in Paris, all of whom had healthy parents, be- 
came ill with tuberculosis, and five of them died. It 
seemed impossible to trace the source of the disease ; 
but finally it was found that the cow which furnished 
the school with milk was the cause of the disease. 
She was examined and found to have tuberculosis. 
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How many cows in this country have tuberculosis ? 
I saw an estimate recently that over a million cows 
were suffering from the disease. It is not possible to 
tell from the looks of a cow whether she has the dis- 
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ease or not. The only way to find out is to have an 
expert apply what is called the tuberculin test. By 
means of this test, it can be easily ascertained, without 
doing harm to a cow, whether she has the disease. It 
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is important to detect any case of tuberculosis in a 
herd of cows, because if any one hrs the disease, and 
her milk is mixed with the milk of the healthy cows, 
the supply of the entire herd is likely to become pol- 
luted. I suppose you hardly need to be told that, 
when cows are kept in dark, dirty, unventilated sheds, 
they are much more likely to get this disease than 
when they are kept in light, clean, airy stables. 

There are many things which will injure the cows’ 
milk. An inspector was visiting a farm recently, and 
noticed some boys chasing the cows out of the pasture 
just before they were milked. 'I'he owner was asked 
why he did not prevent the boys from doing this, and 
he said he thought there was no harm in it. He was 
astonished w'hen he was told that frightening a cow 
injures her milk and may make it unhealthful for the 
baby who drinks it. Why should this be so ? Do 
you know whether it is bad for a person to be frightened ? 
Scientific men say that when one has been frightened, 
his blood will show it because it will not be quite as 
healthy as it was before. 

Many years ago a New York gentleman visited a 
distillery to try to persuade the owner to put his 
money into a better business. You know' a distillery 
is a place where whisky and similar drinks are made 
from corn and other grains. While this gentleman 
was at the distillery, he noticed that the slops from it 
were being carted to cow stables near by. He made 
an examination, and he saw' that there were nearly 
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one hundred dirty cows kept irt these stables and they 
were being fed on this distillery waste. Now, the 
waste from a distillery consists very largely of acid 
water, and the cow has to eat a great deal of this 
every day in order to get enough nourishment. Do 
you think cows fed on such poor food should be allowed 
to furnish milk for children, or for grown people either ? 

Mr. Hartley, the New York gentleman who saw this, 
went home and published the story of what he had 
seen. The people who read it were angry, and this is 
what started the first pure milk campaign in this 
country. As a result of this, the Legislature of New 
York state passed a law in 1864, declaring that every 
baby has the right to have pure milk for its food. 
When this w'as passed, little was known of the chief 
source of polluted milk. Shortly aftenvard, a man 
happened to notice that a number of kittens which 
were fed on the milk supplied to a certain hospital 
died after a few days. Previous to this, no one had 
thought that the milk was not of good quality, and it 
had not occurred to any one that it might be adul- 
terated. But the man who observed its effects on the 
kittens concluded that there must be something the 
matter with it. So he tested the milk for bacteria, 
and he found in one teaspoonful several times as many 
germs as there are people in the United States. He 
then got samples of milk from different parts of the city 
and tested them, and they were all found to contain 
large numbers of germs. 
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When the facts became known, the people started a 
vigorous crusade to get clean milk, investigations 
were made in order lO find out if possible how all these 
germs got into the milk. As it comes from a healthy 
cow, milk is generally quite fiee from germs, except 
the very first milk which is drawn, - the “foremilk** 
as it is called. It must be plain, then, that the vast 
number of germs found in ordinary milk must get 
into it somewhere on its way from the cow to the 
consumer^ that is, the person who uses it for drinking 
or cooking. 

In the city of Naples, the milkman drives the cow 
or goat to the houses where the milk is wanted, and 
the people get it fresh into their milk pails. 

It is easier to secure clean milk in this way methods 
than w hen it is delivered as it usually is in of milking 
our own country. Recently some milk in- ^*y”*^** 
spcctors were sent out to find the cause of 
the bad milk supply in a city, and on some of the 
farms which they visited they found that the bodies 
of the cows were co'^ered with dirt and flies. When it 
came to milking time, the cows were driven through 
barnyards full of liquid filth standing in pools. They 
were put in dark, dirty stables with dirt floors, and 
there were sinks of mud and filth everywhere. The 
men who did the milking wort their ordinary working 
clothes, — the same clothes they had on when they 
cleaned the hog pens, the chicken cwp, and the swill 
barrel. They sat on stools that had been used for 
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years without being cleaned. When they began to 
milk, they first moistened their dirty hands with the 
milk, and rubbed some of it over the cow's udder so 
that the milking would be easier. Some of this un- 
clean stuff dropped down into the milk pail. Hairs 
from the cow, dust, and various particles of dirt that 
had clung to the cow fell into the pail with the milk. 
Every time the men moved around, they stirred up 

dust from the old 
straw on the floor, 
and it also got into 
the milk. The uten- 
sils used for milk- 
ing were not thdr- 
oughly cleaned, 
and some of them 
even contained 
layers of sour milk. 
Now, what condi- 
tion should you 
expect the milk to 
be in which came from this place ? Should you like 
to drink it yourself ? Do you think a tender baby 
could drink it and thrive on it ? 

Did you ever notice in the bottom of a milk bottle 
or pitcher a dark, dirty-Iooking sediment ? If you 
had observed the milking in the stables described 
above, you would know what this sediment is and 
where it comes from. Do you not think that the 
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person was right who said that milk is the dirtiest 
food that comes to our tables ? Seme scientific man 
has calculated that at least 300 pounds of dirt are con- 
sumed every day in the milk used by the peoplg in New 
York City. 

Of course, the Worst thing about this dirt in the 
milk is that every particle is likely to carry with it a 
great number of germs, some of which may be very 
harmful. Over one thousand germs have been found 
on a single cow hair. Some one has estimated that at 
least three thousand germs per minute are added to 
milk in a pail, frtim the dust that is raised by throwing 
down hay or kicking straw around while the milk is 
standing in the stable. It would be so easy to take 
the milk to a place where it would be free from pollu- 
tion and dust ! 

The dirty milkman usually thinks that all he has to 
do to make his milk clean is tt) strain it. Of course, 
this does remove the large particles of dirt, and this 
helps a little. But you know that deadly germs can 
pass through the very finest cloth. Indeed, they can 
go w'herever the milk itself can go. When they have 
once got into the milk, there is no way to get them out, 
although they can be killed by boiling or by putting 
in what is called a germicide, or a germ killer. But milk 
is not quite as g(x>d when it has been treated in this 
way as when it is “raw” or “natural.” “Natural” 
milk is the best milk for everybody, provided it can 
be kept clean. 
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There is something else, too, besides cleanliness that 
determines the number of germs in the milk supply. 
jjjH, You have learned about the rapidity with 
should b« which germs multiply when they have just 
kept cool, right conditions. Milk is a splendid food 

for germs ; they like it and thrive on it about as well 
as babies do. So you can see that germs multiply 
very fast in milk. From one germ that gets into the 

milk, 200 may be produced 
in three hours, 10,000 in six 
hours, 10,000,000 in nine 
hours, and 2,000,000,000 in 
eighteen hours. The longer 
the milk is kept, of course, 
the more germs it will con- 
tain. So you can realize that 
the cleanliness of the milk 
depends upon its freshness, 
as well as upon the cleanli- 
ness of the milking. You 
know that germs cannot grow in a temperature that is 
t(x> cold for them. You must have discovered already 
that when they are frozen, they do not multiply, though 
they may keep alive. But when warmth comes, they 
begin to increase. The ordinary temperature of milk 
— anywhere from 65 degrees to 100 degrees — is just 
right for them. 

How, then, can they be prevented from multiplying 
in milk You will see that this can be done by cool- 
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ing the milk at once after it is drav-n, and briviging if 
down to a temperature where the germs will grow very 
slowly if at all. When milk is ccxded right away after 
the milking and is kept at a temperature of about 45 
degrees until it reaches the person w'ho is to use it, 
the germs will be prevented from multiplying very 
rapidly. Sup- 
pose the milk 
has to go from 
the country 
farm to the 
city, how ought 
it to be carried 
in order to 
keep the germs 
from multiply- 
ing .? 

When milk 
is delivered to 
the person who is to use it, it should not be above 50 
degrees, and it should be kept at this temperature until 
it is used. It is important to remember this in keep- 
ing milk in the house. Experiments have been made 
with milk by keeping it for a certain time at different 
temperatures. All the milk to start with contained 
1500 bacteria to each drop. The following table shows 
the number of bacteria found in each specimen after 
twenty-four hours according to the temperature at 
which it had been kept : 
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Summer heat, 94° 
Living room, 68° 
Cool cellar, ss” 
Refrigerator, 45° 
Parked in ice, 35° 


1,000,000,000 
. . 200,000 
. . 10,000 

. . . 2,000 

. . . 1,600 


You can easily see from this table that the cooler 
the milk the fewer will be the germs contained in it. 
So there are three things that influence the number of 
germs in the milk : 

1. The number of germs that get into tbe milk. It 
must be clean. 

2. The time which they have had to develop. It 
must be fresh. 

3. The temperature at which the milk has been 
kept. It must be cool. 

There are two hundred different kinds of bacteria 
found in milk. Most of these are not harmful ; in 
fact, some of them are even beneficial. Do you know 
that the souring of milk is caused by bacteria ? Clean, 
sour milk is perfectly healthful. However, even where 
the germs are not harmful in themselves, milk that 
contains them in very great quantities is dangerous, 
partly because of the substances which they produce 
in the milk. 

Cholera infantum, and other bowel troubles, of 
which so many babies die in the hot weather, are 
nearly always caused by the germs that are in milk. 
It is not always one particular kind of germ, but the 
great number of all kinds that increase in the milk so 
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rapidly in hot weather and the poisors formed hy them 
that cause the trouble. The milk might not injure a 
grown person ; but a little baby, vveakened by the 
heat, cannot resist these mdltitudes of germs. It has 
been decided by the proper authorities that milk is 
dangerous when it contains more than 100,000 germs 
per cubic centimeter. What 
part of a teaspoonful is a 
cubic centimeter f 

You must remember that 
a milkman may sell milk 
containing the germs of 
tubercvlo.us, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, tonsil i> is, or 
diphtheria. Now', we know 
that cows do not suffer from 
any of these di.stases except 
tuberculosis. How, then, do 
these deadly disease germs 
get into the milk ? Some- 
times they arc introduced 
into it by the milker. A hundred persons at Ashtabula 
were at one time made sick with diphtheria. The 
germs came from a man who had a light case of diph- 
theria, and who was working in a dairy which supplied 
these persons with milk. At Port Jarvis, one year, 9ne 
hundred forty-eight persons had typhoid fever. It was 
found that they had been getting their milk from a 
dairy where there were three cases of this disease, and 
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the dairy utensils were washed in the house and wiped 
on towels that were used by the people there. In 
Stamford, Connecticut, there were, not long ago, three 
hundred eighty-six cases of typhoid fever, and three 
hundred seventy-six of these persons were served by 
one milkman. It was found that the epidemic was 
caused by washing the milk cans in water that had 
typhoid germs in it. 

The rapidity with which germs multiply in milk 
makes it a very dangerous carrier of disease germs. 
A single germ of diphtheria dropped into a milk can 
will multiply in twelve hours into 100,000. As you 
know, the body has the power to resist germs if they 
are not t(M) numerous ; but when they attack it in 
great numbers, it may be overcome ; just as a fortress 
that might be able to resist the attack of a few enemies 
might not be able to withstand a great army. 

When the pure-milk campaign was started in 
NewarL, New Jersey, a children’s physician (Doctor 
Certified Coit) made arrangements to give certificates 
of excellence to any dairyman who would 
produce good, safe milk that the people need not be 
afraid to use. A special dairyman was chosen and 
shown how to use all the best sanitary methods. 
Once a month the milk and the cows were examined 
by experts ; and when the milk had reached the proper 
standard of excellence, a certificate was given to the 
dairyman. Copies of this certificate were sent to the 
physicians in the town w'here the milk was delivered. 
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The families where there was a baby or an invalid 
depending on the milk supply were very glad, of course, 
to get this certified milk, and the business of the dairy- 
man began to Hourish. 

The success of this movement was noticed in other 
cities, which soon follow'ed in the production of certified 
milk. In some cities, milk laboratories having expcit 
examiners were established. In Boston, Rochester, 
and some other large cities, these milk laboratories are 
connected with model dairy farms, where the cattle 
are kept and the milking is done under the very be.st 
conditions. The cow stables are built and painted in 
such a way that they can be thoroughly washed and 
disinfected. They have wind(>ws along each side and 
ventilating shafts in order to make them both light and 
airy. The milk house is an entirely separate building. 
The cows are treated kindly and never spoken to 
harshly. They are groomed daily with brush and 
currycomb ; and before each milking the udders and 
flanks of each cow are carefully washed with a clean 
sponge and wiped with a clean towel. The milking is 
done in a place as free from dust as possible, and it 
contains neither straw nor hay. 

The milker, too, must be clean. At one farm the 
milkers are compelled to take a shower bath before 
they commence work. They are provided with special 
wash suits, made clean for each milking. The clothing 
of each milker receives a thorough cleaning in boiling 
water after it has been used, and it is then locked in 
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an air-tight drying room, where it is disinfected and 
dried by steam, remaining there until it is wanted again. 

The milker is supplied with a pail and stool, both 
of which have been thoroughly cleansed since they 
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were last used. Layers of cheesecloth are stretched 
over the top ot the milk pail, and the cow is milked 
directly through this cheesecloth into the pail. The 
"foremilk” is taken into a separate pail and thrown 
away. 
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When the milk is drawn, it is taken at once to the 
milk house, where it is bottled and cooled as soon as 
possible, and each bottle is carefully sealed. The 
bottles are then placed in shipping .trays or boxes, 
covered with broken ice, and shipped to the different 
city stations. All milk is sent by express train and 
pioperly iced while it is on the road. 

Returned empty bottles arc washed in four waters. 
In the final rinsing, they are turned over nozzles that 
spray fresh w'ater into them. All utensils, including 
the strainers, arc first washed thoroughly and then 
rinsed in boiling water or treated by live steam. 

You have some idea now of what is meant by “cer- 
tified milk.” It is raw, natural milk, guaranteed by 
medical men to have been obtained from healthy, 
well-fed cows, which are kept in sanitary quarters. 
The milk is drawn by healthy milkers into clean recep- 
tacles and in a clean atmosphere. It is bottled direct 
from the cows in the country, cooled, and shipped with 
the greatest speed to the people who use it. 

It costs something to get such clean milk, and if 
we want it, we must be willing to pay for it. The 
price of certified milk varies in different cities from 
eight to ten cents a quart. In some cities there are 
diet kitchens where mothers who cannot afford to pay 
for certified milk for their babies can get good milk at 
a very low price. 

If we cannot afford certified milk, which is guar- 
anteed not to contain more than 50,000 germs to the 
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teaspoonful, the next best thing is to get inspected 
milky in which not more than 500,000 germs in each 
teaspoonful are permitted by law. Inspected milk 
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costs no more than ordinary bottled milk, but it comes 
from a sanitary farm, where cows, cans, and bottles 
are reasonably clean, though the rules are not so strict 
as for certified milk. Ordinary uninspected milk may 
contain anywhere from 1,500,000 germs in summer to 
25,000,000 in winter in each teaspoonful. The “dip 
milk “ which is sold cheap at the corner grocery in the 
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tenement district kills one out of every four babies 
that are fed on it. 

Although the germs cannot be removed from milk 
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after they have once got into it, they may be killed, 
and so prevented from doing any mischief, paateurizod 
by a method which is known as Pastruriza- 
tion. This kills the disease germs ; but it kills also the 
beneficial germs along with the disease-producing ones. 
The milk also loses some of its nutritive value. Babies 
fed on pasteurized milk do not thrive as well as those 
fed on certified milk. 

One may easily pasteurize milk at home. The 
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Department of Health of Chicago recommends this 
method : 

“In a small tin pail place a saucer. On the saucer stand the 
bottle of milk (leaving the cap on the bottle). Now put sufficient 
hot water (not so hot as to break the bottle) into the pail to fill 
same to within three or four inches of top of bottle, and then 
stand the pail and its contents jon the stove. The instant the 
water begins to boil, remove the bottle of milk from the pail and 
cool it as rapidly as possible. 

“ Keep the bottle of milk in the ice box and keep the cap on 
the bottle when not in use. When you remove the cap, do so 
with a clean fork prong, and he careful that the milk side of the 
cap does not come in contact with anything dirty.” 

We need to keep the household milk in perfectly 
clean dishes. A piece of cheesecloth over the top of 
the dish will keep out dust and flies. One thing it is 
well for every one to heed : when the milkman brings 
the milk, put it at once in a cool place. To let it stand 
on the porch or elsewhere in the sun for even half an hour 
may sour it. Before opening the bottle, wipe the mouth 
with a clean damp cloth. Dust may have settled there. 
If the milk is not delivered in bottles, a mason jar or 
some other covered dish should be put out for it. The 
colder the milk is kept, the longer it will keep sweet. 

Remembkr: Pure milk is an ideal food: but when 
it is contaminated, it may become a deadly poison, 
especially to babies. So every precaution should be 
taken to have milk wholesome when it comes from the 
cow, and to keep it pure and fresh until it reaches the 
one who is to use it. 
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Health PaohiFMS 

1. If you live in the countr3% d ascribe how the cow« are cared 
for from which your milk supply is gained. Be careful tp give 
an exact desciiption according to the following: 

a. Are the cows cleaned before milking is begun ? 

b. Do those who do the milking change their work clothes 
before milking is begun ? 

r. What is done with the milk immediately after it is drawn ? 

d. Have you ever noticed sediment in the bottom of the milk 
pans or bottles in which the milk is kept ? 

2. If you live in the city, give an account of the way in which 
milk is brought to your house. What is the temperature w^hen 
it reaches the house ? How' is it kept until it is used i 

3. If you live in the city, be sure to make a visit to the dairy 
which supplies your milk, and describe the conditions exactly as 
you find them. Pell about the stables; are they fresh and light, 
or dark and dirty ? Are there good floors ? Are the stables clean 
and w’holesomc ? Are the cows kept in the stables most of the 
time, <jr are they out in the pasture, or in the barnyard f Describe 
the condition of the barnyard. 

4. Find out the source of the drinking water of the cows that 
supply your milk. Is it of any importance to give attention to 
this matter ? Why ^ 

5. Has there ever been an epidemic of typhoid fever or any 
other disea.se in the communiry in which you live that has been 
traced to the milk supply ? 

6. Is there any law' in the community in which you live re- 
quiring that cows be tested regularly for tuberculosis? If there 
is no such law, do you think one ought to he passed ? 

7. Do you know any milk dealer in your community who 
delivers his milk in open cans ? Is there any danger in delivering 
milk in this way ? 
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8. How does the dairyman who furnishes you with milk clean 
his bottles ? How should he clean them ? Why ? 

9. Have you known of people who take sour milk as a part 
of their reg;ular food ? Why do they do this ? 

10. Some of you may know a person who uses what is called 
Metchnikof sour milk. If you can find such a person, ask him 
why he uses it. 

n. Can you get certified milk in your community? Could 
every farmer produce certified milk on his own place if he desired 
to do s<i ? How ? 

12. Do you kn<jw of any place where people speak roughly 
to the ctiws or frighten them hy setting dogs on them and in 
other ways ? What harm is there in this, if not to the cows, then 
to the people who use their milk ? 

Rhvihw Qukstions 

1. What was the dift'erence in the death rate of babies in 
Rochester in 1H92 and in it)04 ? What made this difference ? 

2. What is the cause of the death of many babies in the city ? 

3. How much milk is iLsed in this country every year? 

4. What is the food of most of the babies in our country ? 

5. Why is it right to say that the future of our country de- 
pends on having a pure milk supply ? 

6. How does milk usually become contaminated ? 

7. What three things are necessary in order that a cow may 
give healthy milk ? 

8. How can a cow suffering from tuberculosis be examined ? 

9. How did the people become aroused to the necessity of a 
pure milk crusade ? 

10. What is the meaning of “foremilk”? What should be 
done with it ? 

11. Whskt is the meaning of the sediment at the bottom of a 
milk bottle or milk pan ? 
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12. Will straining milk make it pure ? Why ? 

13. How rapidly do germs mu!tipl\ in milk : 

14. Why 1$ it desirable to use mi*k wh*tc it is fresh ? 

15. How can milk be tr;'ated so that germs will not multiply 
very rapidly ? 

16. What ought to be done with milk just as sotm as it is 
drawn ? Why ? 

17. What should be the temperature ot milk when it is delivered 
to the one who is to use it ? Why ? 

18. How many kinds of bacteria are found in milk? Are 
they all harmful ? 



CHAPTER XIV 

Getting Pure Food and Keeping it Pure 

In early pioneer days, when our country was young, 
there were no cities and no factories. People lived 
far apart, and each family had to depend for its food 
chiefly upon its ()wn private supplies. The people 
raised their own grain and had it ground into flour. 
They made sugar from the sap of maple trees. Their 
chickens supplied them with eggs, and their cows with 
milk. Each household prepared foods for winter use 
by drying, salting, and the like. 

But as the country became thickly populated, most 
of the people gathered together in large cities, where it 
is not possible for them to produce their own foods. 
So they have to dejiend for it \x^on'‘ public supplies. 
The “milk train” comes in from the country early 
every morning, bringing from the farms the milk supply 
for a whole city. Our flour comes to us in barrels or 
bags from distant mills in the grain-growing sections 
of the country. We must purchase our meats from a 
public shop or market. Our eggs, butter, canned and 
dried fruits, and such articles come from public stores 
which supply many families. Of course, if you live in 
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the country, you may produce your own iheat eggs, 
milk, and butter; but you probably buy your flour, 
sugar, fruit, and other foods from public supplies. 
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So long as each family provided its own f<M)d, it was 
easy to tell whether it was clean and of g(M)d quality. 
You may know, for instance, that the milk 
from your own cow is rich, fresh, and pure, aduitera- 
But the milk you buy from a city store may, 
perhaps, have had part of the cream removed ; 
it may have had water, coloring matter, or some harm- 
ful substance added to it. Besides, it may be swarm- 
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ing with harmful bacteria. The bread made at home 
from wheat grown in your own fields afid ground in a 
hand mill, you know all about ; but the bread you buy 
at the store may have been made from flour from which 
the most nutritious portion was removed in the process 
of milling, and it may have had alum added to increase 
the whiteness. You probably know the age of the 
eggs laid by your own hens; but the “fresh” eggs 
you buy at the store may have been laid months be- 
fore and packed and kept in cold storage. 

You see, then, that in getting food from public 
supplies you run a big risk. The articles may not be 
what they appear to be. Sometimes a cheap substance 
is put into fcKKl instead of the real stuff. The material 
used may or may not be harmful ; but the food is a 
cheat. This is called adulteration of food. 

In all countries and in all ages it seems to have been 
the practice of dishonest dealers to adulterate food in 
order to make more money through its sale. When 
Plato, one of the ancient Greeks, was planning a 
model city, he declared that there should be “no adul- 
teration of fcjod and no tricks of trade.” 

Do you know that it is only within quite recent 
years that people in this country have begun to find 
out the extent to which adulteration of foods is prac- 
ticed and the lack of care shown by dealers in regard 
to the purity of fixKls sold ? Those who look after 
the health of the people in our country to-day are try- 
ing to get a pure food supply for the poor and the rich 
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alike. People who must purchase do not always have 
the time to examine food^ densely, so in most cities 
now there are “food inspectors" who t^y to prevent 
adulteration of foods. The?fe is a force of one hundred 
of these food inspectors in New York City alone. Every 
store in the city is visited twice a month in winter 
and three times in summer. The great wholesale 
houses are inspected daily, and a close watch is kept 
upon the meat markets and slaughterhouses. One 
result of this inspection is that unfit foods are sorted 
out, and enough such to supply a good-sized city are 
being constantly destroyed. In New Yt>rk City, in 
1907* 3^-*795 pounds of groceries and canned goods 
unfit for use were destroyed. What do you imagine 
became of all such foods before there were any inspec- 
tors ? 

Food is often adulterated by adding some cheaper 
substance to it. For instance, over 80 per cent of the 
canned meats tested in Boston were found to be loaded 
up with corn meal in order to give them substance and 
bulk. Thus you see the manufacturers were selling 
canned corn meal with a chicken flavor for the price 
of full-grade canned meat. It used to be the case that 
what was sold as “pure white clover honey" was often 
made from corn and was “glucose,” an artificial sugar, 
instead of real honey gathered from the flowers by 
bees. There are “jellies,” tfK>, made of flavored gela- 
tine, with seeds of alfalfa and clover added to make 
them look like strawberry and raspberry seeds. 
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A far more serious method of adulteration is the 
use of chemicals to preserve and color foods. Dye 
stuffs made from coal tar are used to color 
counterfeit materials. In a little booklet sent 
out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to various schools and colleges, 
there are samples of cloths presented which 
have been colored with the dyes secured from such 
foods. One sample is a brilliant cardinal, the dye 
for which had been obtained from “bl(X)d peaches.” 
Another sample is a bright orange, the color of which 
had come from bottled “orange juice.” Still other 
samples are green and purple, the color for which had 
been derived from preserved cherries and plums. 

Cheap candies very commonly contain harmful color- 


ing matter and (rther adulterants. Sweetened tallow 
and grea.se form the filling of certain chocolate creams. 
Until a few years ago, nearly all candy manufacturers 
used shellac for coating chocolate. Then the govern- 
ment forbade its use. The honest manufacturers 
stopped using it, but the dishonest ones kept right on. 
At the New York Pure Food Show in 1910, one of the 
exhibits consisted of three bottles. In Bottle No. 1 
there were what seemed to be candy-covered peanuts. 
In Bottle No. 2 there was the same kind of peanuts after 
the coating had been taken off ; and in Bottle No. 3 
w'as the coating that had been washed off — four ounces 
of furniture shellac or floor polish. Many shiny candies 
get their polish just as woodwork does, — by a coat of 
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varnish. There was also a jar of candies at the Food 
Show that had been colored with sweetened house 
paint of a brown color. One of the exhibits was a doll 
dressed in gaudy clothes that nad been colored with 
coal-tar dyes got from candy and ice cream. How 
should you enjoy eating your choco- 
late candies, if you knew you were 
swallowing floor polish or house 
paint ? 

A food inspector w-ho got em- 
ployment in a candy factory to 
find out for himself all about the 
conditions there, said : “ I have 
seen candy samples brought to 
the laboratories and boiled down ; 
then rags were dipped in the stuff ; 
and, after the rags were dried, no What is Frank -umi.ei) 

/. I . ,1 ABOUT ? 

amount oi washing would serve 

to remove the dye. Imagine putting such material 

in your stomach and then wondering why you are ill !” 

You can try the following experiment for yourself 
sometime if you think there is any artificial coloring 
matter in fruit juice, jelly, tomato catsup, or confec- 
tionery. Boil some of the suspected sub.stance ; and, 
while it is boiling, put into it a small piece of nun’s 
veiling or a good grade of white woolen dress goods. 
If the cloth is colored so that on washing it in cold 
water it still has a bright color, the color is evidence of 
the presence of some form of coal-tar dye. A single 
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*glass of raspberry soda such as is fountT at soda foun- 
tains was found to contain sufficient coal-tar dye to 
color two yards of wotden cloth. Would not it be 
fine to drink a good lot of this soda What color, do 
you suppose, a drinker of such soda would be on the 
inside ? 

Not long ago the Persian government forbade the 
use of coal-tar dyes in rug making, because they rot the 
fabric and injure the quality of the rugs. The French 
government appointed a committee which investigated 
fifty coal-tar colors. The committee reported that 
fifteen of the colors were known to be poisonous, and 
that twenty more were believed to be so. The United 
States government allows the use of but seven of these 
colors. Do you think, though, it would be wise to 
take any of them into one’s stomach ? 

For a long time, certain firms that made a business 
of preparing f(K)ds for sale added such chemicals as 
boracic arid, benzoate of soda, formalin, sali- 
preierva- cylic acid, and sulphites to make the foods 
^*tt(^**** "keep” better. These preservatives, as they 
are called, do prevent foods from spoiling. 
Through their use, dishonest men arc able to take gar- 
bage gathered from canning factories, — tomato skins, 
apple parings and cores, worm-eaten and decayed parts 
cut from fruit, and, after treating them with preserv- 
atives and with colorings, to sell them as tomato cat- 
sup, apple butter, soup, jam, and mincemeat. 

Sulphite of soda and other chemicals are very gener- 
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ally used in making sausage. This is because sausage 
is usually made of odds and ends of meat which cannot 
be used in any other way. There is great danger in 
taking any of these chemicals into one’s stomach. Do 
you know that decaying meats treated with preserva- 
tives and then canned and shipped to our soldiers 
during the Spanish-American war were the cause of 
a terrible outbreak of sickness and the loss of many 
lives 

Even good foods chemically treated are likely not 
to be of much use to the body. The United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, when Dr. Harvey Wiley was at 
its head, undertook to test the matter. A number of 
young men who were willing to make the test put 
themselves under certain rules of living. These young 
men, known as Dr. Wiley’s “poison squad,” were fed 
for weeks on f(K>ds containing preservatives, and the 
effects were carefully watched. After long and pains- 
taking trials, it was concluded that chemical preserv- 
atives are all more or less harmful when used in foods. 
Should you expect anything different ? 

On June 30, iyo6, the United States government 
passed what is known as the Pure Food Law. This 
does not forbid the use of preservatives and coloring 
matter in foods, but it requires that when they are 
used it shall be so stated on the label. This is a protec- 
tion to those vvho do not want to use foods with chemi- 
cals in them. Should you not prefer foods that had 
not been treated at all ? 
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When the housekeeper preserves her own fruits and 
vegetables, she is careful to use only perfectly sound, 
fresh products, in which decay has not got started. 
The only preservative that she uses is heat. By means 
of heat she destroys all the germs which cause decay, 
and then she carefully seals up her jars so that no more 


germs can enter. 

Certain frwd manufacturers undertook some experi- 
ments to find out if it was necessary to use preservatives 
in food put up for public supplies. They proved that, 
when sound products are used, no preservatives are 
needed. The use of any preservative in food is there- 
fore likely to mean one of two things : either that the 
food products were not of the best quality, or that they 
were not put up in a careful, clean, and sanitary manner. 
Do you not think this is reason enough for us to reject 
the preserved food, and chttose that which is perfectly 
pure and free from harmful adulterations ? 


There are other ways besides adulteration by which 
food may be made unsafe. Quite often the bacteria 
which are the cause of disease get into food 
through lack of care in handling it or storing 


it. Sometimes, too, foods contain the poi- 
sons which result from decay. Meat, eggs, 
and milk especially arc very liable to contain 
these impurities. All animal foods decay, or, as we 


say, “spoil” very rapidly. When this process has 
begun in such foods, some very dangerous poisons, 
called ptomaines and toxins., are formed in them. Cer- 
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tain savage tribes poison their arrows by striking the 
points into the Besh of dead animals which have begun 
to decay. 

Canned meats are the most common source ot meat 
poisoning. When the meat is not properly cooked before 
it is canned, ptomaine poisons are likely to form in the 
can. These poisons are very deadly. They are much like 


the venom of 
snakes, and it 
does not lessen 
the danger to 
cook such food 
after the poison 
has formed. 
Do you think 
any amount of 
cooking will 
make spoilt 
food fresh and 
fit for eating ? 



It is kasy enough to tf.m. whether an ego tsi fresh. 


It is best to use up canned foods, meats especially, 


very soon after opening. AH canned f(M>ds when opened 
spoil more quickly than freshly ccxrked fixids. Why ? 
Canned articles need also to be removed from metal 


cans at once after opening. Why ? 

Wholesome eggs must be fresh. Of course, those 
laid by hens which have been fed on clean food arc 
safest. It is not uncommon for eggs that have been 


packed and kept for months to be sold for fresh eggs. 
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If there is a doubt about the matter, one can make a 
test by holding a suspected egg between the eye and 
a lighted candle in a dark room. If it is a new-laid 
egg, an air space can be plainly seen between the shell 
and the lining at the larger end. This will be very 
small in a fresh egg. A large air space shows that the 
egg is old. If the egg is really bad, a number of dark 
spots will be seen. It helps in making the test to cut 
a circle about half the size of an egg in a piece of card- 
board, then hold it up to the light as shown in the 
picture. 

Many foods arc made unsafe because of carelessness 
in handling, and also because of dust and unclean 
methods in stores. For instance, bread may pass 
through half a dozen pairs of hands, from the time it 
leaves the (*ven until it is delivered at your door. Un- 
less wrapped up it may gather a lot of germs on the way. 
It is not wise f(»r one to buy ftx)d that has been exposed 
for sale uncovered, cither outside or inside a store. 
Why? 

A culturf plate exposed under the glass show case in 
a clean bakery collected only fifteen bacteria in ten 
minutes, while a plate exposed on the open counter 
collected 800 bacteria in the same length of time. 
Fifty times as many germs fell on the exposed plate 
as on the one protected by the glass show case. On 
the same day, plates were exposed on a sidewalk fruit 
stand, and in ten minutes 10,000 bacteria were collected, 
while a plate exposed under a gl^ss cover collected only 
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forty-one bacteria in the same length of time. So the 
food exposed to the dust of the street contained 250 
times as many germs as that protected by a cover. 

Would you say it is absolutely necessary that per- 
sons who handle food should be clean and free front 



This grocery store was pit on the **wnrrK i.ist/* 


disease ? Do you know of any manufacturers who 
provide their workers with a clean uniform each day 
and with caps for the hair ? Is this desirable ? Why ? 

Some women in a city I know devised the following 
plan to get clean, safe foods. They examined every 
store where foods were sold and made what they called 
a white list. Every salesman who was found to keep 
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his store clean and sanitary was given a big placard 
bearing the words “white list” to put in his window. 
This showed to all the world that his foods might 
be eaten without danger to any one’s life. The women 
agreed to buy their foods only at stores on the white 
list. You can imagine what a cleaning up time there 
was. Clean hands, clean aprons, well-protected food, 
and a city full of neat and well-kept markets came from 
this campaign. 

You may remember that intense cold checks the 
growth of bacteria, while intense heat kills them. 
Also drying removes the moisture necessary for germ 
life. All of the.se methods are used to preserve food. 
Storage in some cold place is the more common method 
of keeping fresh f(K)ds like fruits, vegetables, meats, 
milk, and eggs. Some of the ways in which this 
method is used are : suspension of the food in deep 
wells ; storage in a cool cellar ; covering over with 
ice water ; the use of porous utensils hung in a current 
of air ; the cing of f<M)ds in closed vessels and cover- 
ing them wi#h wet leaves or burying tl^m in wet sand. 
Why should each of these methods be useful ? 

The best device for preserving foods by cold is an 
ice box or refrigerator, with which you are familiar, of 
course. But in the use of the refrigerator there is 
need for great care and cleanliness. My little friend 
Jane has for her share of the home work the care of 
the refrigerator. She keeps strict watch of the ice- 
man to make sure that he washes the ice well before 
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he puts it in the box. She knows that if it is lake or 
river ice it may have in it iragmcnts of grass or leaves 
which, as the ice melts, may ''ling to the box or water 
pipes. So once each week she takes out all the ice and 
wraps' it in newspapers to prevent waste. Then she 
removes all the fcKxl in the ice box and covers it from 



Why rK)E8 Jane wrap paper about the ice ? 


dust. Next she scrubs out the ice compartments and 
cleans the drip pipe through which the water flows 
away. This she scalds by prmring down it strong 
boiling sal soda water. She takes out the shelves and 
washes them well in a pan of hot soap suds, using a 
brush. After rinsing them she dries them. 
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All parts of the food chamber receive careful atten- 
tion. Even the water pan is scrubbed. When ail 
is clean and dry, the ice is put back, the shelves re- 
placed, and the d<xjrs closed. As soon as the temper- 
ature within is cooled to 50 degrees, the food, too, is 
put back. Do you wonder how Jane knows when the 
box is cold enough ? She keeps a thermometer inside 



A REfilK^KRATOR SHOULD BE THOROUfiHI.Y CLEANSED ONCE A WEEK. 


the refrigerator all the time, for .she has found that the 
f<K>ds spoil in a refrigerator which gets warm, even more 
quickly than when they are kept outside in warm air. 
A thermometer is the only sure way to test refrigerator 
air. Jane tries always to keep it about 45° or 50°. 
Occasionally the ice gets very low. Then she takes the 
food out and keeps it out, until the iceman brings a 
new supply of ice, and the air in the food chamber 
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becomes cold again. Meanwhile, the foods arc kept 
cool in some of the other ways of which mention has 
been made. Next time she gets more ice or takes 
better care of the ice so that it will not melt so fast. 

Before storing fiwds in the ice box'. Jane always 
puts them in clean dishes. Anything spilled in the food 
chamber is wiped up at once. Nothing is put in while 
it is hot or is giving off steam. Of course, the food 
chamber needs more frequent cleaning than the ice 
compartment. Eivery day Jane wipes the shelves ; 
and twice each week, or oftener in w'arm weather, she 
gives it a thorough cleansing, which keeps it a sweet 
and wholesome place in which to s^-ore foods. 

Remember ; Perfectly pure food is free from harmful 
preservatives and coloring matter ; and in order to 
keep it pure, food must be carefully handled by clean 
people, and kept in cool, clean places. 

Hkacth Probi-ems 

1. Doe.s your family produce any of the f<K)d it uses ? If so, 
mention each article. 

2. Ask your father and mother whether they huy more of 
their food from public supplies now than their parents did, say 
twenty or thirty years ago. If there is a difference, what has 
caused it 

3. How does your family order its f(M>d from the public 
supplies. — by telephone, or by selecting it from' direct examination i 

4. Are there food inspectors in the community in which you 
live ? If so, how many of them are there ? Just what do they 
do ? Have you known of their ever destroying any foodstuffs ? 
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5* Can you tell by the ‘‘naked eye'" when the foods bought 
at the stores are adulterated ? Take canned fruits, for instance; 
how can you tell when they are adulterated as to color or flavor or 
quality ? 

6. Can you tell when candies are adulterated ? How ? 
Make a test of some cheap candy bought at a store, and give the 
results to the class. 

7. What foods purchased from public supplies are in danger 
of bein^ colored with dyestuffs Why ? 

8. Get a sample of each of the common dyestuffs, and find 
out what canned goods resemble closely in color one or another of 
them. Would you be suspicious of such goods 

9. If you can, get some small samples at your home of boracic 
acidy benzoate of soda, formalin, salicylic acid, and sulphite of sodcy 
so that you can show the class what they look like. You can get 
them at your drug store anyway. Why do they preserve food ? 

10. Do you know whether chemical preservatives are ever 
used in your family in canning fruits or vegetables ? Ask your 
mother whether she thinks she can put up goods that will keep 
without using any of the chemicals mentioned above. 

11. Have you ever heard of any one’s being poisoned by eating 
canned meat or fish ? Do you know whether oysters are likely 
to contain ptomaines? 

12. Visit a bakery in your town or city, and tell the class what 
you think about the methods used to make the foods clean and 
pure. Are the persons who do the baking clean ? 

13. Visit a meat shop in your town or city, and tell the class 
whether the butcher takes pains to keep his meats pure and 
clean. 

14. Is there a white list of stores in your city ? If not, would 
it be well to have one ? Why ? 

15. L<K)k into ymir ice box when you go home, and say whether 
you think it is a thoroughly sweet and wholesome place in which 
to store food. 
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Review Questions 

1. How did each family get its fiK»d in the early pioneer days ? 

2. How do people ia the city get t!iiir food to-day T 

3. Explain how we secure the* different articles which we use. 

4. Why is it difficult for people to-day to tell w^hether their 
food is pure ? 

5. What are the dangers in securing food from public supplies ? 

6. Why have food inspectors been appointed in large cities, 
and what is their work ? 

7. What d(K!s it mean to adulierafe ftM)d ? Why do men 
adulterate food ? 

8 . Do the inspectors find much food that is not fit to cat f 
What do they do w^ith it ? 

9. W^hat is a common method of adulterating canned meats ? 

10. What is a common method of adulterating honey and jelly ? 

11. Tell about the adulteration of food with tar dyes. 

12. Speak especially of the methods of adulterating candy. 

13. What did the food inspector who got employment in a 
canning factory find with regard to adulteration ? 

14. What experimer^t can you make to determine whether there 
is coloring matter used in fruit juices, jelly, or confectionery ? 

15. Are coal-tar dyes harmful when taken into the stomach? 

16. Mention some of the chemicals which are used in preserving 
foods. Do they make the food less healthful ? 

17. What is the ‘‘pure food” law? Is it necessary to have 
such laws in this country ? 

18. Does the careful housekeeper find it necessary to use pre- 
servatives in the fruits and vegetables which she puts up ? 

19. When a manufacturer must use a preservative, what is 
probably true about the quality of the fruit or vegetables he 
puts up ? 

20. What is the name of the poison which is sometimes found 
in canned meat or fish or oysters ? 
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21. When pot^hs have been formed in a can, can you purify 
the contents by boiling ? Why ? 

22. How soon after a can is opened should the contents be 
used ? 

23. How are people often deceived when they think they are 
buying fresh eggs f 



CHAFI'ER XV 
Wasting Health and Money 

Passing along a street in a city, one may often see a 
man or a boy blowing smoke into the faces of those 
he meets and leaving a trail of it behind to 
get into the eyes and nostrils of those who 
follow him. One who smokes habitually may is • 
have a very disagreeable odor of stale tobacco 
smoke in his breath and clothing, which 
makes him a nuisance to others even when he is not 
smoking. One does not like to sit next to him or to 
be shut up in a room with him. When tobacco smok- 
ing takes place in the home, everything gets saturated 
with the smoke and has the same unfileasant odor. 

If the smoker could be made, like the factory, “to 
consume his own smoke,” it might be better for the 
community, but it would be very bad for the smoker. 
If you want to know something of the nature of the 
smoke that he sends out into the air for you to breathe, 
let him blow the smoke upon a piece of paper held 
above his mouth until a cigar or the contents of a pipe 
is consumed. Then scrape from the paper the stain 
that is left there. If a small part of this should be 
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placed upon the tongue of a cat, its poisonous char- 
acter would be proved by the death of the cat within 
three minutes. Do you think people should be per- 
mitted to pollute the air of the home or a public place 
with this poison ? 

If a person were to poison one’s drinking water, no 
matter how slightly, or to enter a public place and fill 
the air with the dust or fumes of such poisons as Paris 
green, arsenic, or strychnine, he would receive very 
severe punishment. Should it be any different with 
the fumes of tobacco ? 

The cigarette smoker, by inhaling, actually does 
consume some of the smoke that he makes. You may 
Tobacco niu<^h of the poison is rc- 

poUou tained by the smoker by having some one puff 
thoimoker. (-jgaretj-e smoke through a handkercl^f ; and 
then, after inhaling the same amount of smoke, lilow 
it out through another portion of the same handker- 
chief. You will notice that the discoloration on the 
handkerchief is not nearly so marked when the smoke 
was inhaled. In this case some of the stain was left 
on the bronchial tubes and in the lungs of the smoker. 

When you consider what this poison would do to a 
cat, should you not expect to see some of its bad effects 
also on the habitual smoker ? When you study the 
human body, you will learn what are the effects of the 
tobacco poison on the boy smoker — how it checks his 
growth, weakens his heart, shatters his nerves, and 
sooner or later ruins his character. 
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A well-known physician says : “ I have never known 
a boy who began to smoke cigarettes under the age 
of fourteen and continued the habit, who was not a 
physical wreck before twenty-seven.” The boy who 
smokes is not likely to be of much use in the world. 
Boys sometimes smoke in secret and think no one 
will know anything about it, but they cannot hide the 
habit for any great length of time. The results show 
plainly. A Chicago physician says: ‘T can pick out 
a cigarette slave almost as far as I can see him.” 

Some careful examinations were made of the students 
in two colleges, Yale and Amherst. It was found that 
those who did not smoke increased more rapidly than 
the smokers in weight, height, chest girth, and lung 
capacity. When the Japanese learned of these experi- 
ments, they said: “If we expect to make, this nation 
superior to the nations of Europe and America, we must 
not allow our youths in common schotds who are to 
become the fathers and mothers of the country in the 
near future, to smoke.” So they passed a law forbid- 
ding the pupils in Japanese elementary schools to 
smoke or keep tobacco pipes. 

A few years ago in England, when a committee of 
the House of Lords was considering a Bill to Prevent 
Juvenile Smoking, all the witnesses were agreed that 
“the habit of juvenile smoking produces indirectly 
a number of ills, facilitates the work of disease, and 
leads to habits of drink.” Evidence was given show- 
ing that while there was marked physical inferiority 
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among the boys, there were no signs of such conditions 
among the girls. The reason for this was said to be 
that the girls were free from the habit of cigarette 
smoking and that this habit was increasing among 
the boys. 

Laws have been passed in many of the states making 
it a crime to sell or give cigarettes to boys. Some states 
forbid the manufacture or sale of cigarettes 
■c*inst at all. The Legislature of Illinois in 1907 
“wU®** passed a law containing the following clause : 

“That every person who shall manufacture, sell, or 
give away any cigarette containing any substance 
deleterious to health, including tobacco, shall be pun- 
ished by a 6ne not exceeding iJioo, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail for a period not to exceed thirty 
days.” I 

Illinois not only forbids any one to sell or give <ig- 
arettcs to boys, but also, as do many other states, 
forbids the boy to use the cigarette. Here is another 
clause of the same law : 

“Every person under the age of eighteen years and 
over the age of seven who shall smoke or use cigarettes 
on any public road, street, alley, or park, or other 
lands used for public purposes, or in any public place 
of business or amusement, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and punished for each offense by a fine not to 
exceed $10.” 

These laws have been made to protect boys from 
the evils caused by tobacco. Do you not think there 
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should be some legal protection also <br the non-smoker, 
who does not wish to be annoyed or poisoned by the 
tobacco smoking of others * 

The smoker’s selfish disregard of the rights of others 
has led to the forming of a leigue composed of some of 
America’s most prominent men, called “The Non- 
Smokers’ Protective league, of America.’’ Its objects 
are to enforce all the laws that forbid t(»bacco smok- 
ing, to try to get more laws enacted, and to en- 
deavor to prohibit by law smoking in the home. 
They think that the health boards ought to have 
just as much authority to deal with the tobacco 
smoker who poisons the inmates of his home as they 
have to remove cases of smallpox and other diseases 
which endanger the lives of others. What do you 
think about this ? 

Here is what David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford University, says about the rights of the non- 
smoker ; “As citizens of a republic and joint owners of 
the atmosphere, we, the one million men and the forty 
million women who do not smoke, have the right to 
ask the others to put away their cigars when they are 
in our company. We ask them for a free passage 
through the world, with pure air all the way." 

There are over a million acres of land in the United 
States devoted to the production of the tobacco plant. 
This country might perhaps learn a lesson from China 
in this respect. You know China had a terrible strug- 
gle with opium smoking. Opium was introduced into 
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China in the seventeenth century, and by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century it was estimated that 
there were from twenty-five to thirty million opium 
^ smokers in that country. Large areas of the 

iMMa best land, that should have been used for 

growing grain, were taken up in the cultiva- 
***™*^’ tion of the poppy, the poisonous plant from 
which opium is made. Because of this there was 
always a liability to famine in China. Opium was 
also imported in large quantities, which took a lot of 
money out of the country. 

But the chief of the evils of the opium business was 
the disastrous effect upon the opium smoker. One 
who is a slave to opium becomes very pale and so 
thin that he looks like a living skeleton. He loses all 
desire to work and neglects his business, whiol) is sure 
to be ruined. His character becomes so degraded tikat 
he will even sell his wife and children if necessary to 
obtain more opium. 

At the beginning of this century, thinking and ambi- 
tious Chinese who wished to see their country rise to 
a level with the other great nations, made up their 
minds that they must get rid of opium. In 1906 an 
edict was issued directing that the growth, sale, and 
use of opium should cease within ten years. The gov- 
ernment officials were asked to set an example to the 
people by breaking off the habit within six months. 
Those who did not do this were to withdraw from the 


service. 
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Three years later, in 1909, an English traveler inves- 
tigating for the British government said that in travel- 
ing through a part of the country which m ick>7 he had 
seen covered with the poppy, he did not then see a 
single poppy flower. Yt>u may know' that there is a 
great awakening in China now, and it may be a strong 
nation again, which it never could be when thirty 
millions of its people were opium slaves. If we do not 
look out, we shall be in a worse w-ay with tobacco in 
this country than China was with opium. What can 
you do to help to get rid of this evil 

Remember : Smoking is injurious to others as well 
as to the smoker ; for he poisons not only his own sys- 
tem but the air which others must breathe. 

Hkai-th Problems 

1. Are there any laws in the city or county in which you live 
forbidding smoking in public places ? Should there be such a 
law? Why? 

2. Why has Nature arranged it so that often a boy is made 
deathly sick when he starts to smoke ? 

3. What should you think of a man who would breathe right 
into your face ? Is it any better when his smoke blows into your 
face ? 

4. Why do smokers rarely if ever get g(M>d places on the 

teams in a .school or college ? Why will trainers take a fellow out 
of a team if he is detected using tobacco ? ' 

5. Why are a great many business men refusing now to em- 
ploy any bov under eighteen who smokes ? Is this the right thing 
to do ? Why ? 

6 . What are the signs, do you think, by which the Qiicago 
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physician can tell a boy who smokes cigarettes as far as he can see 
him ? 

7. Ask any man you know who smokes whether if he were a 
boy he would smoke, and give his answer to the class. Get him 
to give you exact reasons. 

8. In a certain tobacco state, the men who raise and trade in 
tobacco have been the most active in making laws to prevent 
boys from smoking and to punish those who sell cigarettes to boys. 
Why? 

9. How much money would a hoy waste in a year if he should 
smoke a box of cigarettes every day ? How could he spend it .so 
as to get more pleasure out of it ? 

10. How much money would a man waste in a year if he should 
smoke five ten-cent cigars a day ? How could he spend it in a 
better way ? 

Review Questions 

1. What sort of odor is a smoker likely to have on his breath 

and on his body ? Why ? ♦ 

2. Is it true that a smoker is often a nuisance to others >#10 
do not smoke ? Why ? Should one who docs not smoke be com- 
pelled to sit in a room with one w^ho does ? Why ? 

3. Should a smoker be compelled to consume his own smoke ? 
Why? 

4. What experiment can you make to determine what there 
is in tobacco smoke ? 

5. What w'ould happen to a person if he should poison the 
drinking water of his neighbors ? Is it any better for him to 
poison the air with tobacco smoke ? 

6 . Does the cigarette smoker ever consume part of his smoke ? 
How ? 

7. What happens to the lungs, throat, and nostrils of the 
cigarette smoker who inhales his smoke ? 

8. How can you tell whether tobacco smoke is a poison or not ? 
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9. What effect does habitual smoking have upon a young boy ? 

10. Can a bov smoke in se'ret i*o that no one will know it ? 
Why? 

11. What laws have been made in different states with regard 
to the smoking of cigarettes by hoys ? 

12. Why are law's made to pre^'^ent people from selling ciga- 
rettes to young people ? 

13. What did I'resident David Starr Jordan sav about the 
rights of people who do not smoke ? 

14. How much land in oit co intiy is devoted to the raising 
of tobacco ? 

15 Is opium smoking very much worse than tobacco smoking ? 

16, What change has come to China since the use of opium 
has been decreasing ? 

17. If American people do not restrain themselves in the use 
of tobacco, may they get to be as bad off as the Chinese were ? 



CHAPTER XVI 

An Active Enemy of Health and Happiness 

More than one hundred years ago, in 1798, an 
Indian chief named Mechecunnequa, called “Little 
'Purtle" by the white peoiile, journeyed from 
injuTMthe Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Philadelphia to 
hMitb. President. He said that during the 

preceding year three thousand of his Miami Indians 
had been destroyed by liquor, and he came to plead 
with President John Adams to stop the salegof alcohol 
to his people. He did not succeed that time, sq^ in 

1801 he journeyed East again and presented his peti- 
tion to President JeflFer.son. The President sent a 
special message to Congress about the matter, and in 

1802 an act was passed giving the President the power 
to take steps to stop the sale of liquor in the Indian 
country. That was the first law passed by Congress 
to control the liquor traffic in any way. 

Something like this happened in England years ago, 
when a great African chief journeyed all the way to 
England to ask Queen Victoria to forbid her people 
to aril liquor to his people, because the African people 
were being ruined by it. It seems that these chiefs 
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were quicker to recognize the evil effects of alcohol upon 
their race than some of tlic rulers of civilized nations 
are. 

It used to be thought that alcohol taken in moder- 
ate quantities was a strengthening ftH'jd and quite a 
necessity for people w'ho had hard work to do. It 
was given regularly to soldiers to sustain them in their 
long marches, and sailors had their daily allowance of 
“grog.” Doctors ordered i: for their patients and 
used it largely in hospitals. 

Within the last fifty years, careful investigations 
made by eminent scientists and numerous experiments 
upon animals have shown that it is not a true f(w>d 
at all and that its effects upon the body are harmful. 
This has at last aroused the attention of the whole 
world and especially of wise rulers. 

In nearly all progressive countries there is agitation 
against alcohol, for it is believed this is necessary in 
order to check certain diseases and crimes which 
have been increasing rapidly in civilized nations. 
The people who know the dangers of alcohol have 
formed anti-alcohol leagues and societies and are edu- 
cating the people by means of lectures, newspapers, 
magazines, and statistical charts showing the effects of 
alcohol upon the body, mind, and character, and also 
its effects upon the community and the nation. 

The effects of alcohol upon one who takes it habit- 
ually in large quantities are easily to be seen i||||^he 
bleared eyes, trembling limbs, and complete change oC 
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character of the drunkard. He loses his self-respect, 
becomes ragged and dirty, and neglects and ill treats 
his family. Do you think it is desirable to have such 
men in the community ? 

Even the moderate drinker is likely to suffer in pain- 
ful ways of which you will learn when you study the 
human body. 

But the drunkard is not the only sufferer from the 
alcohol that he drinks. Others have often to suffer 
for it even more than he does. In fact, the whole com- 
munity where he lives feels the effects of it more or less. 

lo the first place, the money that ought to be spent 

to make a comfortable home for his family and to buy 

food and clothes for his children goes into 

nukes the sal(K)n. The alcohol that he buys with 

““•“ppy it steals away his brain power and Ws strength, 

homes. a i* * 1 1 1 

After a time he loses the power to earn mofey. 

His family suffer for food, clothing, and perhaps 

even for shelter. 

When the father is a drunkard, the mother usually 
has to take his place and work to support the family. 
She has no time to care for her children and to keep 
the home clean and neat. Remember what you 
learned about the effect upon the community of one 
dirty, ill-kept home. 

In an investigation of the cases of 352 able-bodied 
men in the city of Boston who failed to support their 
families, 243 (70 per cent) were found to be drunkards. 

A former Commissioner of Labor says: “I have 
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looked into a thousand homes of the working people of 
Europe; I do not know how many in this country. 
In every case, as far as my observation goes, drunken- 
ness was at the bottom of the misery.” 

A worker in the cause of temperance, in telling how 
she was led to take up that work, said : “ I wanted a 
piece of ribbon once for my hair, as other little girls 
had. I asked my mother for it. She told me that 
the money for my hair ribbon had gone into the saloon. 
Again, I wanted a little white parasol, as other girlH 
had. ‘Your parasol is in the saloon,’ my mother 
said. I went out into the woods and cut the white 
flower from an elder bush and played it was a parasol. 
My father saw me playing with it and struck me. I 
became unconscious. When I awoke, my head and 
arms were bandaged, and my mother was watching 
over me. I heard her say, ‘A drunkard’s home is no 
place for a child.’ ... I resolved to dedicate my life 
to fighting the salotms.” You .see how this child was 
made to suffer by alcohol’s being sold in that community. 

Other people have to pay the drunkard’s bills and 
support his family. It costs the city of London 
five million dollars a year for the expense of its 
drunken paupers. Sir Victor Horsley says; “No 
teetotaler has been admitted to the gigantic workhouse 
at Wandsworth, London. All applicants for relief tell 
a story of alcoholism.” Statistics show that 48 out of 
every too that enter the poorhouses of this country 
are brought there by alcohol. 
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In the manufacture of alcohol, millions of bushels 
of grain that would otherwise be used for 
food arc wasted. Nearly four hundred yeara 
ago the great reformer, Martin Luther, said ; 
“All Germany could live on the barley that 
is spoiled and turned into a curse by the 
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brewer.” 

In the years 1809-1810 and again in 1813-1814, there 
»was famine in Ireland. The distilleries were stopped, 
on the ground that they wasted the grain that might 
otherwise be used by the people as food. A remarkable 
result of the closing of the distilleries was this : During 
those years there was a tremendous increase in the 
amount of money spent in dry goods, blankets, cotton 
goods, sugar, groceries, hardware, crockery, and other 
necessities. The money that would have gone for 
alcohol was spent in supplying the homes with ’#ie 
necessities of life. This seems to show that a year of 
scarcity without alcohol is better for the people than a 
year of plenty with alcohol. 

The jails of the country, even more than the poor- 
hou.ses, are filled by the victims of alcohol. Judge 
Kimball, speaking before the United States Senate 
concerning the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia, 
said that he had tried 150,000 cases, and at least 75 out 
of every 100 of these were due to strong drink. He 
said : “The gentleman who was the warden of the jail 
for many years made it a habit to interview every new 
prisoner relative to the cause of his appearance there. 
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and the warden’s estimate was tha‘ oo per cent came 
there directly or indirectly through liquor.” 

One of the most brilliant criminal lawye’’s of this 
nation said that in 49 out of every 50 murder cases 
that he had had charge of “.Tlcohol did the crime.” 

The Lord Mayor of London asked the matron of 
the Home for Women and Girls discharged from 
Holloway Jail, “ If there were no such thing as alcohol, 
how many of these 73 5 women and girls would have been • 
sent to prison She at once replied, “Only 35.” 
In her opinion, 700 out of those 735 women would have 
been saved if there were no alcohol. 

W'hen the men at the Missouri Penitentiary were asked 
how many of them were there on account of liquor, 
two-thirds of their hands went up. 

Which do you think would be the safest and most 
desirable place to live in, a city in which alcohol was 
freely sold in open salorms or where the sale of alcohol 
was forbidden f 

The money that it costs to protect the public from 
the criminals made by alcohol, to pay the policemen, 
the jailers, the judges, to build and support the jails, 
all comes out of the people’s pockets. 

The insane asylum is another institution that alcohol 
helps to fill. Dr. Albert Ferris, who is at the 
head of the Commission of Lunacy for New hdiMto 
York State, says that insanity is increasing *«««»• 
and that this is chiefly due to the use of alcohol. 

About one-sixth of the total expenditure of New York 
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is for its insane. Eight of the leading physicians of 
New York recently signed their names to the state- 
ment that fully 30 per cent of the men and 10 per cent 
of the women admitted to the state insane hospitals 
are suffering from conditions due to alcohol. 

The drunkard not only injures his own brain, but he 
hands down his mental unbalancement to future 
generations. It is estimated that 50 per cent, or one- 
half, of defective children in the country have had 
alcoholic parents. A scientist who has investigated 
800 cases announces that one out of every five of the 
children born to alcoholic parents will be insane, one 
out of every three will be hysterical or epileptic, and 
more than two-thirds will be degenerate. 

When we come to the hospitals, we find the same 
thing as in the pwrhouses, jails, and insAie asylums. 
A large proportion of the peo[)le who are brou%ht 
there are the victims of alcohol. Sir Andrew Clarke, 
for many years head physician in a large London hos- 
pital, said : “ 1 am speaking solemnly and carefully 
in the presence of truth, and I tell you that I am con- 
siderably within the mark when I say that, going the 
rounds of my hospital to-day, seven out of every ten 
owe their ill health to alcohol.” 

In the hospitals are often to be found innocent persons 
who have been injured by the drinking habits of others. 
Many of the automobile and railroad accidents have 
been due to drinking on the part of the chauffeurs 
and drivers. More than 300 children were killed in 
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the streets of New York in one year (1911), and it 
was found that more than naif of these accidents 
were due to drunken drivers or chauftcurs. _ . 

The very first bilh that Governor SuUer of acddants 
New' York signed was one making it a pcnitcn- «*»••<* hy 
tiary offense for a chauffeur to use alcohol. •*®**“^ 

The railway companies recognize the danger to the 
public caused by the railroad men who drink. They 
began by discharging any man who became intoxicated 
on duty. Then they found that their men were much 
more reliable if they did not drink at all on duty. 
Recently some of the large railroad companies have 
adopted the rule to the effect not only that their em- 
ployees must not drink on duty but that they mu.st be 
teetotalers. So the railroad cor[)orations have formed 
themselves into a great temperance society, for the 
safety of the public and for the protection of their own 
property. Railway accidents are a great expense to 
the company. A single accident has been known to 
cost as much as ^<500,000. 

Before the discovery of germs, when the causes of 
disease were not understood as they are to-day, all 
that could be done was to take care of the sick. But 
to-day the health officials devote their efforts chiefly 
to the prevention instead of to the cure of disease. 
They try to destroy the germs before these germs get a 
chance to attack the people and cause sickness. What 
do you think would be the best way to deal with all the 
evils caused by alcohol ? 
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The people of the state of Maine more than fifty 
years ago decided that the best way to solve the problem 
was by prohibition ; that is, by forbidding the manu- 
facture or sale of alcohol in their state. The people 
made this law for their own protection. 

The example set by Maine has been followed by 
seven other states. There are now eight out of the 
Theflcht forty-nine states in which the sale of alcohol 
is forbidden by law : Maine, Kansas, North 
■leohoi. Dakota, Georgia, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. What have been the 
results in these states ? 

The attorney-general of Kansas, which has been a 
prohibition state for more than thirty years, sums up 
the benefits of getting rid of the liquor traffic in that 
state : 

“With 105 counties in the state, 87 of them havetno 
insane ; 54 have no feeble-minded ; 96 have no ine- 
briates, and the few we do have come from the cities 
which defied the law to the very last. Thirty-eight 
county ptK)r farms have no inmates. There is only 
one pauper to every 3000 population. In July, 1911, 
53 county jails were empty, and 65 counties had no 
prisoners serving sentences. Some counties have not 
called a juiy to try a criminal case in 10 years, and a 
grand jury is so uncommon that half our people do not 
know what it is.” 

Kansas has the largest wealth according to its popu- 
lation of any state in the Union. Maine has fewer 
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women and children working for a living than any other 
state. The entire eight states having . state-wide 
prohibition have only one insane person to every 873 
persons; as compared with one to every 490 in the 
entire nation, or about one-half as niany proportion- 
ately. 

In North Carolina, which has had the prohibition 
law for only a few years, crime has already bc'*n re- 
duced 50 per cent. Thai is, there is only half as much 
crime there as there was before it was a prohibition 
state. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, during 1907, which was the last 
year of the open sahxm, there were 24,882 arrests. 
In 1908, the first year of prohibition, there were 16.072. 

In these states the prohibition law has not as yet 
been made permanent by being adopted into the con- 
stitution. The question has to be voted «)n every few 
years, and at times there is great excitement and dis- 
turbance when it is feared that the liquor traffic may 
get started again. 

In this respect the little country of Iceland has gone 
ahead of the United States. It is the first country in 
modern times to introduce national prohibition against 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Iceland is a very progressive little country. 
An American professor who visited it said that its 
people were the best-educated of any in the world. 
These intelligent people, in the year 1908, voted for 
national prohibition. In 1909 the Icelandic Parlia- 
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ment, in compliance with the will of the people, passed 
the law prohibiting the manufacture, importation, 
or sale of liquor. 

When the king of Denmark, who is also the king of 
Iceland, signed this law, he said: “Few, if any, of 
my actions since becoming king have given me more 
satisfaction than I feel in signing the prohibition law 
for Iceland ; and if the Parliament of Denmark will pass 
a similar law, I shall be more willing yet to approve it.” 

Kings and Presidents know that the progress and 
welfare of their people depend very largely upon physi- 
cal fitness and vigor. They know that alcohol is an 
enemy to health, a weakener and destroyer of the race, 
and so they are glad to banish it from their countries. 

At the International Hygiene E^xhibition held at 
Dresden in 191 1, a demonstration of the e^ls of alcohol 
was given twice a day. Statistical charts were exhib- 
ited showing the great decrease in the use of alcohol 
in the foremost countries of the world. 

In Fmgland the use of alcohol has greatly decreased 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

In Sweden, which was once called “Drunken 
Sweden,” the progress has been very rapid, and that 
country is now in the forefront of the nations in the 
battle against the liquor traffic. In 1907 there was a 
great temperance gathering in Sweden, and the crown 
prince gave the address of welcome. As a result of the 
temperance reform’s taking place there, that little coun- 
try is becoming one of the healthiest in the world. 
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In G«;rmany also the temperance reform mo/cmcnt 
is making headway. This is chiefly due to the work 
of German scientists and the efiorts ot the German 
Emperor. When he learned from German scientists 
that alcohoi was injuring his people, he became a total 
abstainer himself and selected for his son a college in 
which there was the least drinking. In an address to 
his officers in 1911 he said : “If you educate the { eople 
to do without alcohol, I shall have sensible subjects. 
... If you promote these principles, my people will 
be morally elevated. That is a work in which I should 
like to ask you to take a share.” 

Remember: All study and experience have gone to 
prove that alcohol is an unfailing enemy to health and 
happiness. 

Health Problems 

1. Have you hea-d people say in the community in which 
you live that alcohoi is injuring the people ? If so, state precisely 
in what ways it is working injury to them. 

2. Do you know of any instances of men who have been sent 
to jail largely on account of the u.se of alcoholic drinks ? 

3. Do you know of accidents which have occurred on city 
streets or on railroads or elsewhere due to the use of alcohoi hj' 
men in charge of automobiles, trains, elevators, or the like ? 

4. Do you know of any family in which there is poverty and 
distress because either father or mother has formed the drink 
habit ? 

5. There is probably a poorhouse in your county. If you can 
do so, find out the habits of the inmates in regard to the use of 
alcoholic drinks. 
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6. Take pains to find out from those who are engaged in 
charitable work in your community w’hat families they have to 
assist and what is the chief cause of their poverty. 

7. Try to find out from the physicians whether there are any 
feeble-minded or defective children in your community; and if 
there are any, try to discover whether they are the offspring of 
alcoholic parents. 

8. Ask the chief of police in your community whether it is 
men j\ho use alcohol or those who do not who give the most 
trouble to the police. Find out what proportion of the people 
wh<» are arrested in ()ne week use alcoholic drinks. 

9. If you go to the city hall in your city, you can probably 
find out how much money is spent for liquor in your city or town. 
Try to figure out how many homes could be bought with this 
money. How many children could be properly clothed for one 
year with this money ^ How many boys and girls could be kept 
in high school for one year ? 

10. If you can do so, without offending an>#one, ask a man 
who is addicted to drink whether if he had his life to live over 
again, he would allow himself to acquire the drink habit. i\sk 
him whether he would like to have his children form the drink 
habit. 

n. Find out whether the people in your community have had 
a chance to vote on the question whether saloons should be per- 
mitted in the city. ICryou have saloons, and if the people have 
had a chance to vote on whether they should be abolished or not, 
try to find out why they are permitted to do business. Why do 
not the people get rid of them ? 

Review Questions 

I. Tell about the journey of “Little Turtle” to Philadelphia 
to sec President John Adams. 

a. Tell about his journey to see President Jefferson and the* 
outcome of it. 
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3. Tell about the journey of the (^reat \trican chief co Eng-^ 
land to see Queen Victoria. 

4. Why in olden times was alcohol ^iven in moderate quan* 
titics to soldiers ? 

5. Why did doctors order it for their patients ? 

6. What has been shown during the last hfty years regarding 
alcohol as a food ? 

7. What are all civilized nations doing to rcd<ice the use of 
alcohol among the people ^ 

8 . Why are all wise rulers crying to get their people to abstain 
from alcoholic drinks ? 

9. How can you tell a person who drinks whisky, beer» wine, 
and the like, habitually in large quantities ? 

10. How may even a moderate drinker suffer ? 

11. How^ does the drunkard’s life bring mistrv upon others as 
well as upon himself? When the father is a drunkard, what 
hardships fall upon the mother ? 

12. What has been found out in the investigations of the reason 
why men do not support their families ? 

13. What did the distinguished Commissioner of Labor say 
was the cause of misery in many working families ? 

14. Tell the story given by a worker for the cause of temper- 
ance in which she gives her reasons for working against alcoholic 
drinks. 

15. How much does the city of London spend each year in 
order to care for its drunken paupers ? 

16. What did Sir Victor Horsley find out about the habits of 
the men in the workhouse at Wandsworth, London ? 

17. How^ is food destroyed in the manufacture of alcohol f 

18. What did Martin Luther say about the barley that was 
used for brewing in Germany ? 

19. What was the result, during the famine in Ireland, of clos- 
ing the distilleries ? 
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20. What has been found out regarding the drinking habits of 
the men who are found in the jails ? 

21. What proportion of the men who go to prison are sent there 
on account of the use of liquor ? 

22. What did a brilliant lawyer say was the chief cause of 
murders ? 

23. Is alcohol a cause of crime among women and girls as 
well as among men ? 

24. What did Doctor Albert Ferris say was||ie chief cause of 
insanity ? 

25. How does the drunkard bring misery tfpon future gener- 
ations ? 

26. What did Sir Andrew Clark say was the chief cause of the 
diseases which he saw in the London hospitals ? 

27. How are innocent people often the victims of those who use 
alcohol ? 

28. Why do the railroad companies forbid their men to drink ? 

29. How many states have laws prohibiting #he manufacture 
or sale of alcoholic drinks ? 

30. What did the attorney-general of Maine say was the rfsult 
in that state of prohibiting the manufacture or sale of alcohol ? 

31. What has been the result in other states of suppressing 
alcoholic drinks ? 

32. What lesson can the United States learn from Iceland in 
regard to the use of alcohol ? 

33. What did the king of Denmark say when he signed the 
prohibition law' fo| Iceland ? 

i 34. What progress has been made in Sweden in the control of 
the drink habit ? 

35, What did the German emperor do when he learned that 
alcohol was injuring his people ? What did he say the people 
ought to do i 



CHAPTER XVI J 
Work and Hiialth 


Every i!^ crearure works. Just notice how 
busily the squirrel toils in building a warm nest for its 
young and in gathering a winter store of food ! Watch 
the ant as it hurries about its tasks ! What wonderful 
tunnels it digs beneath the little mountains which it 
rears ! The bees, the birds, and even the fishes delight 
in doing the work which nature gives them as a part 
of their lives. 

A bee that does not work is called a drone. Do you 
know what the working bees do with drones when 
they find them in the hive ? Do you think a drone 
lives a happy life, as does a busy working bee ? 

It is just so in human life. Nobody wants a lazy 
tramp around. He is often arrested and made to 
work on the road or sent on to the next^town. 

If a man is so rich that he does not t^ink it tionstiut 
necessary to work, he is likely to get gout ««•«- 
and other kinds.of sickness due to his idleness. 

But too much work may do one harm. There are 
certain kinds of work or occupations that are always 
more or less dangerous or injurious to health and life. 
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Many metals arc poisonous, and those who work with 
them are likely to be poisoned by them. Workers 
who silver the backs of mirrors and gild other objects 
arc in constant danger of being poisoned by the mer- 
cury with which they work. Makers of artificial 
flowers run a similar risk from the arsenic used to color 
the paper of which they make the leaves and other 
green parts. Those who work with white lead, making 
or putting on paint, often suffer from lead poisoning. 
These are dangerous occupations. One who works at 
any of these needs to take extreme care to keep clean, 
especially to wash his hands often and to keep them 
always away from his mouth, nose, and eyes when he 
is at work. Those who work where there are harmful 
gases, or where there is much mineral dust, as in match 
factories, emery, copper, brass and steel works, often 
lose their health therefrom. 

Do you not think the person is fortunate who can 
choose some clean work which takes him out of doors 
HMith the free air and sunshine ? One who 

in outdoor works in the fresh-smelling earth under the 
open sky, as does the gardener, the farmer, 
and the fruit grower, can scarcely help filling his lungs 
full of pure air very often each day. All the benefits 
to be derived from the sunshine are his, too, if he will 
take them. He need not depend upon unsafe, adul- 
terated food supplies, for he can have the first pick of 
the products the earth yields upon his cultivation. 
He can secure pure water, and he can surround himself 
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with things clean and wholesome, if he has a mind to 
do so and knows how. His work and- his manner of 
living may all tend toward heakh. Besides, there is 
the pleasure of making things grow and of doing the 
world a great service in helping to supply its needs. 

But it is not for 
every one to till the 
soil. There 
arc other work made 
kinds of 
work that must be 
done. Some of 
these are out-of- 
door occupations. 

Work that is often 
done indoors ran be 
taken out-of-doors 
to do. Can you 
think of various kinds of work that could as well be 



II IS UNt 70 Bfc AIH.I- TO W(iRK OUT IN THE 
FRESH, WHOLI-SOMi: AIR. 

Bn IK ONI MUST WORK INIKXJRS HE MUS7 HAVE 
AN ABUNDANCE OI AND FRESH AIR. 


done out-of-d(X)rs as indoors in warm weather ? 

I he worker w'ho must do his tasks ind(X)rs needs 
fresh air, too. and plenty of it. Shops, workrooms, 
factories, and all places in which people work ought 
to be well ventilated. Fresh air pays. Manufacturers 
who properly ventilate their mills find those who work 
for them do 10 per cent more than when the air is bad. 
Should you expect that good air would make workers 
feel like work and would help them to do more than 
when they have but little fresh air ? 
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If you should pay a visit to a well-known manufac- 
turing company of Dayton, Ohio, you would see its great 
buildings, which cover as much ground as seven city 
blocks, or thirty-six acres, ail flooded with light and sun- 
shine. Four-fifths of the wall space is given to windows. 
In order to have the light the very best, the glass is al- 
ways kept clean and shining. With such an abundance 
of light, it would be hard for dirt to find a hiding place. 
It would soon be routed anyway by the small army of 
service men, whose part it is to keep things clean and 
sanitary. A huge ventilating plant draws in a constant 
stream of fresh outdoor air and at the same time it 
forces out the dusty indoor atmosphere. Even from 
the rooms where the metal is polished, great suction 
fans draw off the mineral dust so the workmen need 
not breathe it. With such provisions for light, air, and 
cleanliness, the workers here fare about as well a# if 
they were actually working out-of-doors. 

The water is supplied from sanitary fountains. It 
might surprise you to find here beside the work shops 
some nice bath rooms, rest rooms w'ith comfortable 
chairs and lounges, a recreation room, a library, and 
lunch rooms where clean, wholesome food may be had 
at a fair price. Here everything is arranged for the 
comfort and welfare of the workers. You would like 
especially the playgrounds, where outdoor sports of 
all kinds fill in the noon hour. There are pleasant 
walks, too, and lawns and flowers. Then there are 
the “ boys’ gardens,” where in vacations the boys of 
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the neighborhood vie with each other in making things 
grow. 

Special care is taken at this factory to provide against 
accidents ; but if a worker does get hurt or becomes 
ill at work, a physician and nurse in the “emergency 
hospital” give him good care. There are classes in 
physical culture and in the laws of health for the 
workers to attend. No effort is spared to pro- 
mote the welfare of each person employed. You may 
think it does not require ail these advantages in order 
to make cash registers. Probably not : but since 
these things help make the workers able to do their 
very best, and do it for more years, do you not think 
they are well worth w'hile ? Besides, it is only just 
to treat the workers in this manner. Do you not 
think every human being has the right to keep his 
health wherever he works } It would be better for 
every one if all pet sons who employ help would remem- 
ber this. 

Unfortunately, there are a great many working 
places in which the only aim is to get the work done 
with the least cost in money. In some of 
these places so large a number of people tiutwe 
work and the ventilation is so bad that the 
air is unfit to breathe. Oftentimes, too, the 
material upon which the people are at work gives off 
much dust, and they cannot help breathing it. Thu.s, 
they are very liable to get some disease of the lungs. 
If there be a lack of light and cleanliness, this adds 
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to the danger. In sofie places, too, there is constant 
danger of injury to life and limbs from saws and belts. 
Kluch of this might be avoided by the use of safety 
devices. A count was made a few years ago which 
showed that the number of those who lose their lives 
because of the bad conditions under which they work 
is about equal to one out of every four workers. 

To lessen this great evil, some states have made 
laws to regulate the health conditions of working 
places. Inspectors make regular visits to all factories 
and shops and stores, to observe if the buildings are 
sanitary and if care is taken for the safety of those 
employed. This helps a good deal ; but to make con- 
ditions just as good as they ought to be, there would 
often be required new buildings purposely arranged 
for health and comfort and safety. 

The health of those who work depends, also, uifj|)n 
the work period. Too many hours without stopping 
tires the body and does not give time enough for rest 
and recreation. Where the work is the kind that 
demands great effort, or one where the worker is in 
danger from harmful substances, short shifts and 
few hours should be the rule. 

Have you noticed that one can endure working for 
a longer period at something that affords variety of 
movement, as do housework and carpentry, than he 
can at such a task as filling boxes in a factory ? Can 
you tell why ? 

Here is an interesting fact that will illustrate the 
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point. A great many roads lead into the city fif Lon-j^ 
don. It has been observed thaf on one of these roads 
more of the horses that travel it give out than up*n 
any other road. Inquiry as to the reason for this 
showed the road was so level that a liorse going over 
it used only one set of muscles; whereas, if the road 
had been uneven, a greater variety of muscles would 
have been used, and no one set would have been 
overworked. 

Doubtless you know that in some industries many 
child laborers are employed. In the year 1911, two 
million children in the United States, some of 
them no older than yourselves, were at work inminM 
in cotton and woolen mills, glass factories, 
coal mmes, canneries, and such places, hvery 
morning at 6.30 o'clock or earlier, these child laborers 
must be up and off to their working places, there to 
labor until dusk, with perhaps only a half hour at noon 
for rest and luncheon. Few of the.se child workers 
have any chance to get an education. Out of forty-one 
boys examined in one South Carolina mill, twenty- 
eight could neither read nor write. For them it is 
“all work and no play,” which you have heard “makes 
Jack a dull boy.” It not only makes a child dull, 
but it stunts and deforms his body. 

In the coal mines of Pennsylvania, the “breaker 
boys,” of which there are hundreds, sit crouched hour 
after hour over the long chutes, picking out the slate 
from the coal as it runs past. All the time they are 
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in a cloud of coal dust which they must breathe. Their 
constant cramped posture soon makes them bent- 
backed like old men. 

A gentleman (Mr. John Spargo) who went down 
into one of the mines to investigate the working con- 
ditions of these boys said : “ I stood in a breaker for 
half an hour, and tried to do the work that a twelve- 
year-old boy was doing day after day for ten hours 
at a stretch, for sixty cents a day. Outside, the sun 
shone brightly and the birds sang in chorus with the 
trees and the rivers. Within the breaker there was 
blackness, clouds of deadly dust over everything ; the 
harsh grinding roar of the machinery and the ceaseless 
rushing of the coal through the chutes filled my ears. 
I tried to pick out the pieces of slate from^the hurrying 
streams of coal, often missing them, ana my hands 
were bruised and cut in a few minutes. I was coverfd 
from head to foot with coal dust, and for hours after- 
wards was expectorating some of the small particles 
I had swallowed.” 

A visitor to a glass factory at night saw little boys, 
several of whom were less than twelve years old, carry- 
ing loads of red hot bottles on asbestos shovels from 
one place to another. Each trip they walked one 
hundred feet. Seventy-two trips were made each 
hour, so that at the close of their eight hours’ w'ork 
each had traveled about twenty-two miles. Over 
one-half that distance they had carried their hot loads. 
Do you know why night work of this sort is most 
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harmful to the young ? As a rule, ^he boys do not get 
proper rest by day ; and chis, with the heat and glare 
in which they work, soon ruins their health. 

The little workers who strip tobacco leaves, who 
pack matches in boxes, who work in color rooms among 
poisonous dyestuffs, who work in soap factories, in 
rubber factories, and type foundries arc all in dan- 
gerous employments. Why ? What do ycni think peo- 
ple should do about such a matter as this ? 

Remember : While all people need to work, there 
are some kinds of work which are more healthful than 
others ; and all work which can be done outdbors 
should be done there All kinds of work should be 
made as safe and healthful for the workers as possible. 

Hhakth Probi.kms 

1. Do all creatures need to work ? Would it be better, do 
you think, if human beinRS did not need to work ? Why ? 

2. Make a list of all the kinds of workers in the community 
in which you live, and he ready to tell whether you think each 
kind of work is healthful. 

3. What kinds of work in the community in which you live 
seem to be especially healthful ^ Why ^ 

4. What kinds of work in your community are unhealthful ? 
Why ? 

5. Can you suggest any way to make the kinds of work that 
are unhealthful safer for those who do the work ^ 

6. Do you know whether there are any laws in your community 
which aim to make any kinds of work safer for the workers ? 

7. Do you think the people who till the soil are more healthy 
than people who do other kinds of work ? Have you known 
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farmers to do things which injure health ? If so, mention these 
things. 

8. What kinds of work do you know that are done indoors 
which could be dune outdoors just as well ? 

9. Do you know of any manufacturing establishment in your 
community which has as much light and air as is desirable? 
If so, describe it. 

10. Make a visit to some of the manufacturing plants in your 
community, and describe the conditions as to light and air and 
safety for the vv<»rkcrs. Be careful to he accurate in w^hat you 
say. 

11. Arc there any laws in your community which make manu- 
facturers look after the safety of their workers ? Describe such 
laws! 

12. What sort of manufacturing in your community employs 
young children ? At what age do they begin work ? How many 
hours do the>' work each day ? 

15. Are there any laws in your state which forbiAmanufacturers 
to employ children under fourteen or fifteen years of age ? If 
there are no such laws, do vou think that some should be passed? 
Why ? 

Review Questions 

1. How do the squirrel, the bee, and the bird work ? What 
is a bee called that will not work ? 

2. What do the working bees do to a drone? 

3. Mention some kinds of work that are in jurious to health. 

4. Wh.*it kind of work is most healthful ? 

5. What does one who tills the soil have which those who 
work in shops and factories often cannot get ? 

6. Does one who Nvorks indoors need to have plenty of light 
and air ? Wliy ? 

7. What disease is one likely to get who w^orks where there 
is dust ? 
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8. What kinds of dust are especially harmful ? 

9. How do some of the states try to secure Rood lights air, 
and so on, in al! factories, shops, and strnes ? 

10. Whar kinds of work will tire ihv* worker most quickly ? 

11. In what kinds of work are children entploved ? 

12. WTiat happens to the education of young children who 
have to w’ork in cotton and w oolen mills, glass factories, and so on ? 

13. Describe the work of the “breaker*' boys in the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania. 

14. What did the visitor find who visited the glass factory to 
see what work the boys had to do ? 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Common Accidents 


All persons are liable to meet with accidents. To 
know what to do and how to do it, when an accident 
occurs, may often save a person’s life. In most cases, 
the need for prompt action is so great that it is best for 
one to apply his own knowledge first, if no other aid 
is near, provided he knows the right thing to do, and 
then call an older person, especially a doctor. 

Last summer, while a crowd of boys were playing 
together in a field, one of them ran against a scytlie, 
which had fallen from the limb of a tree where 
it had been hung; and it *cut a long, deep 
wound gash in his leg. The wound bled very fast, 
bieedinc quite a distance from home, he 

was in danger of bleeding to death. One of 
his companions, a lad of fourteen, pulled out his 
handkerchief, folded it crosswise, and tied a knot in 
the middle. He put into the knot a small pebble. 
Then he bound it as tightly around the leg as he 
could so that the knot came just above the cut but not 
over it. After tying the handkerchief, he passed a lead 
pencil underneath on the opposite side of the first 
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knot and twisted it round and round to make it 
tighter. This soon checked the bleeding. Can you 
tell why .’ 

Some of the boys then made a “chair” with their 
hands, and carried their companion to the nearest 



How TO STOP ftLfchDINt; FROM ARTtHV WhV IS IHI-, KSOl FI.ACKO 
ahovf riu 1 1 I 


house. Then a surgeon was called to mend the cut 
blood vessel. For a while, the tourniquet, as it is 
called, made with the handkerchief, had stopped the 
bleeding. But it would not be safe to leave anything 
so tight on his leg for a long period, not over an hour 
at the most. Why ? 
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A short time after this incident, one of a group of 
schoolboys, in a scramble to be first to get a ball with 
which they were having a game on the school grounds, 
cut his arm quite badly on a fence barb. The Aood 
flowed from the wound in a stream. A playmate who 



To STOP BI.EfclHNti FROM A VEIN. WllV IS THE KNOT TIED bflow THE CUT? 


had seen the treatment given to the boy who had ^t 
his leg tried to stop the bleeding in the same way, but 
without success. 

“ Fie a handkerchief both above and beloto the cut,” 
advised their teacher, who came out to see what was 
the matter. 

This was done and the bleeding stopped. 
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“But I’m sure that’s not the wsy it was done the 
other time,” said the boy. 

“True,” replied his teacher, “but then an ertery had 
been cut. This time it is a vein." 

“Well ! how is one going to tell which is which f” 
queried the boy. 

“By just this,” said his teacher. “The Nood from 
an artery is bright red, and comes in spurts with each 
heart beat* The blood from a vein is of a darker color, 
and flows in a steady stream." 

In the first case, if nothing with which to make a 
bandage had been at hand, the bleeding ntight have 
been checked by placing both thumbs directly opposite 
each other just above the cut, between it and the heart, 
as in the picture, and pressing hard. The pressure 
must always be kept up until a surgeon arrives to give 
the injury attention. 

A small wound usually cuts only a capillary vessel. 
(What is the meaning of capillary ?) You can tell thi.s 
because the blood merely f)ozes from it. A good way 
to stop its bleeding is to keep the cut part in a basin 
of water as hot as can be borne for at least ten minutes. 
Iq| water, too, will .stop the flow of blood, but ordi- 
nary cold or warm water will not suffice. Of course, 
all wounds, even the smallest, need to be cleansed 
before being dressed. So it is a wise plan to dissolve 
enough green soap in hot water to make good suds. 
Then when the bleeding has stopped, wipe the cut 
part well with a clean towel, draw the edges of the cut 
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together, and fix them in place with a piece of adhesive 
strap. When a cut has been made with something hav- 
ing a ragged edge, as broken glass or nails, there is need 
of greater skill in treating it, and it is wisest to have 
the wound attended to by a trained nurse or surgeon. 

Nosebleed may generally be stopped by holding the 
head erect, reaching both hands high above it and, at 



One wav to m)i* nosf. bleed. Another way vo stop it. 


the same time, taking several deep breaths. Put a 
basin under the chin to receive the blood, or press the 
corner of a dry handkerchief into the bleeding nostril. 
Snuffing ice water up the nostril and holding ice to 
the bridge of the nose will also help. If the bleeding 
is very bad or is not readily stopped, a physician should 
be called. 
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Two sisters were standing near nn open fiie early 
one Christmas morning, taking the gifts from their 
stockings. Suddenly the dress of the younger Howto 
one caught fire. Before even the girls were toot 
aware of it, the flames shot above the child’s -J*”*™*" 
head. 

“Lie down on the floor ! Lie down quick Nettie !” 
urged the older girl, who remembered that flames 
always rise upward, and who knew that if Nettie re- 
mained standing the flames would have a good chance, 
at her hair and face. While Nettie, who was terribly 
frightened, hesitated what to do, her sister threw her 
to the fl(x>r and, grabbing an Indian blanket from the 
couch, drew it close about her neck, afterward wrapping 
it tightly around her, from head to foot. 'Fhen she 
lifted a corner of the fl(H)r lug and. rolling Nettie over 
and over, wound that snugly about her. So promptly 
did she act that before their parents reached the scene, 
the fire had been smothered. Nettie was unharmed, 
save for the singeing of her hair and a few slight burns. 
The brave little rc.scuer had really suffered the greater 
harm. In the excitement of the moment, she had 
not thought of herself. When, however, the danger 
was past, she realized that her hands had been burned 
in several places. As the skin was still whole, her 
mother wet pads of cotton in picric acid solution and 
bound them over the burned places to quiet the pain. 
If she had not had picric acid, she would have put a 
heaping teaspoonful of baking soda in a pint of tepid 
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water for the little girl to keep her hands in. It would 
have been just as well to put soft cloths, doubled 
several thicknesses and wet in the soda water, on 
the burns. Tepid water alone, without any soda, will 
ease the smarting from a burn ; but contact with the 
air always increases the pain. 

If the skin had been destroyed, something that 
would have covered the entire surface and protected 
it from the air, would have been needed. White vase- 
line is good for this purpose. A thick coating of dry 
baking powder with soft cotton above it, or even fine 
flour used in the same way, is useful. 

Some people think of the Fourth of July as a day of 
good times and festivities. Yet it is a sad fact that 
Fovrtttof twote boys and girls are killed maimed for 
Jtiiy life on that day than on any other during the 
wddenu. gntjrj. year. In 1910, over five thousand ii- 
dividuals in the United States, many of them children, 
met with Fourth of July accidents resulting in a loss 
of life, or injury to some part of their bodies. Just 
think of thousands of persons, more people than are 
wounded in most battles, each losing an eye, a thumb, 
a hand, an arm, a leg, or even life, on a celebration 
day ! Do you not think there ought to be some better 
way for celebrating our nation’s liberty ? In some 
cities and towns, the authorities have already forbidden 
the sale of giant crackers, toy cannons, and similar 
articles. Is this wise f 

Things which explode tear the flesh into ragged 
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wounds, even if they do not sever some member from 
the body. Of course, from such a wound the blood 
will flow freely, and it is most important to remember 
just how to stop it. A short general rule which it 
will be well for you to learn by heart is : Raise the in- 



Focrth or July accidents are likely to rk very serious. 


jured part as high as passible, and apply pressure. 
You see one has to think quickly when an accident 
occurs. If you have said the rule over until you know 
it as you do the multiplication table, you will be quite 
likely to remember it when you need it. 

You should remember, too, that when the wounded 
vessel is an artery, the pressure should be applied 
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between the wound and the heart. In a vein apply the 
pressure on both sides. Why ? 

Just as soon as the bleeding stops, the wound should 
be well cleansed. No one should do this, however, 
with dirty hands. A surgeon or a nurse is the best 
person to attend to it ; but when neither can be had, 
some person who has thoroughly cleansed hisjpwn 
hands and nails, and afterward disinfected them by 
dipping them in tincture of iodine, should cleanse the 
wound. First wash it with pure soap and water that 
has been boiled. Then apply tincture of iodine. Why 
do you think it necessary to use boiled water ? 

One needs to be sure that no shreds of cloth, frag- 
ments of soiled clothing, or dirt of any other sort is 
left in the wound. Why ? After cleansipg a wound, 
it must be protected from the air and dust and germs 
by some suitable dressing, while nature goes to woill 
to repair the damage. 

The dreadful disease callipd tetanus or lockjaw often 
l^llows Fourth of July injuries. Bacteria very com- 
monly found in dirt are the cause of it. These may 
be carried into the wound on bits of soiled clothing 
or other dirty material. This is likely to occur to 
jagg|d wounds made by gunpowder on the hands or 
feet. Now you can see why it is so necessary to 
cleanse a wound with special care. Other bacteria, 
too, beside the tetanus germ are likely to make their 
way into the blood throu|^ any broken place in the 
skin. 
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Lockjaw may result, also, from the skin’s being 
broken by stepping on a rusty nail, or a dirty piece of 
broken glass. Fortunately, there has been discovered 
for this dreadful disease an antitoxin vfhich, if given in 
time, will prevent it. It is best to run" no risks. When 
a wound occurs from anything likely to convey the 
ger||^ a physician 
should be called to 
give antitoxin. 

Every person 
knows how an- 
noying a To remove 
splinter • 
or a thorn in the 
flesh is. Even a 
very little thing 
like this may cause 
considerable suf- 
fering if not 
promptly gotten 
out. The best 
w'ay to remove a 
splinter is to pull it out with a pair of sm?ill pliers or 
tweezers. To dig it out with a pin or needle may tear 
the flesh. When there is nothing else at hand, a tfeedle 
may be used.. But first hold it for a moment in the 
flame of a candle or of a burning match to make it 
sterile (clean from germs). 

Even so small a woundSiceds to be cleansed in soap 



One sMocl.n disineect a nki oi.e or other in- 

STRt.MF.NT IN A 11 AMK BEFORE INSERTING IT tN 
THE fiKlN TO RE.MOVE A SPLINTER. 
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and water, then painted with tincture of iodine, and 
protected by a dressing from the dirt and germs. We 
cannot be too particular with hurts upon the hands, 
and the feet, too, if one goes barefoot. These mem- 
bers come so often in contact with dirt and dirty 
things that when the skin, the covering which protects 
the flesh, is broken any sort of germ may get in. 

Let its look now at another kind of accident. Several 
girls were recently chatting together in an overwarm 
room ; one of them fainted. Her frightened 
mentofa Comrades laid her upon a lounge, piling the 
parao# pillows high under her head. 

“Oh, not that way !” cried one of the group, 
coming forward ; “open the windows and give 
her air. Take out the pillows and helj^ me to put 
some books under the foot of the lounge to make that 
end higher. Wet her face and neck with cold water# 
We must loosen her clothing, too,” she added, as she 
began to unfasten her collar and waist. With this 
treatment, the color came back to the girl’s face very 
shortly ; and in a few minutes she had quite recovered. 

“Why did you lower her head questioned some- 
one. 

"Because,” replied the girl, “when a person faints, 
a large share of the blood has left the brain, and we 
want to do everything we can to invite it back again. 
Unfastening the clothing helps, too; and besides, it 
makes it easier for the person to breathe. When a 
person feels very faint the best thing for him to do is 
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to sit in a chair and bend fonvafo, bringing the head 
as low as possible. If it had been sunstroke, though, 
the right thing to have done vould have been to raise 
the head as high as possible, because jn that case there 
is too much blood in the head.” 



kEVIVINCi THE EAINTINC; «;IRI . 


“But how may one know them apart?” was 
asked. 

“Why, a person who has fainted is very pale, while 
a person with too much blood in the head has a flushed 
face,” was the response. 

For sunstroke, which is a very serious thing, a doctor 
should be called at once. Waiting for him, one can 
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help by putting an ice bag on the victim’s head, and 
bathing the face and chest with cold water. 

Here is another accident : a creeping baby swallowed 
^^riien ^ button which lodged in his throat. His 


•ometliitig; 
lodges in 
the throat* 
eye, or 
nose. 


mother, frightened by his choking, was unable 
to do anything for his relief. A guest who 
was calling at the time quickly suspended the 
child by his feet, gave him a vigorous shake. 


with also a slap on the back, and the button flew out 


of his mouth. 


When anything sharp like a fishbone becomes 
lodged in the throat, more skillful measures are re- 


quired, and surgical help should be called without 
delay. When anything pointed, jagged, or sharp, 
as a pin, a needle, or a fish hook is swallowed, the 
wise thing for a person to do is to eat a full bowl 
of corn-meal mush without milk or* a large quantity 
ol mashed j)otat(> or soft bread in order to force the 
object along the fcwid tube. A far wiser thing is 
to avoid danger by not putting such things in the 
mouth. 


If you should ever have the misfortune to get sand 
or dirt in your eye, remember not to rub it. Often 
the tears will wash out the dirt. Sometimes closing 
the eyes tightly and blowing the nose hard are suffi- 
cient. Drawing the upper lid away from the eye and 
gently stroking it in a downward direction is another 
good thing to do. If none of these methods succeeds, 
some one who understands how to do it should be 
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called upon to remove ■ the sand or cinder with the 
twisted corner of a handkerchief. Particles which 



flow TO GET A CINDER OCT OF THE tVE. 

have become stuck in the eye must have the attention 
of a physician, of course. 

Small objects in the nose, if not crowded up too far, 
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may generally be removed by putting a finger upon 
the other nostril so as to close it, keeping the mouth 
shut meanwhile, and blowing the nose hard. 

A bruise, caused by a blow received upon any of 
the soft parts of the body, a stubbed toe, or a jammed 
finger are best relieved by a hot fomentation 
*™****' applied to the injured part. A fomentation 
consists in applying cloths wrung out of very hot water. 
Flannel cloths arc best for this purpose. Pieces of an old 
flannel undergarment, two or three wool stockings, ora 
piece of an old shawl may be used, if soft flannel cloth 
or a wool blanket are not convenient. 

Have the water near the boiling point. The cloth 
should be somewhat larger than the part to be treated. 
Fold the cloth so as to get the right widt^i, but about 
twice the needed length. Grasp it by the ends, and 
dip the center in*the hot water. By twisting the ends* 
as you see in the picture, the hot water can be squeezed 
out without touching it with the hands. A dry flannel 
cloth should be laid next the skin, the hot wet cloth 
should be laid above that, and the whole should be 
covered with another dry flannel cloth. As soon as 
the wet cloth begins to feel at all cocJ, it must be 
reheated in the hot water. Repeat this for fifteen 
minutes. Then remove the hot cloths and, for 
the finish, apply one wet in ice or very cold water. 
Why ? Carefully dry the parts afterward. For tooth- 
ache and the like this treatment will generally afford 
relief. 
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For hires and stings from common insects, the best 
thing to do is to bathe the parts in salt and water or 
strong soda water. When a sting is left in sitMaad 
the wound, it should be withdrawn. WTiy ? «*•««*•• 

One August day, not long ago, several boys, who 
belonged to a “ Boy Scout ” company, were picking 
berries in a huckleberry swamp, when one of the num- 
ber, who was barefo.ot, was bitten by a rattlesnake. 
Telling some one else to run for aid, the oldest lad in 
the group picked the boy up in his arms, carried him 
a short distance to a safe spot on drier ground ; and 
pulling off his necktie, he bound it tightly about the 
wounded leg between the bite and the heart. Break- 
ing a short twig from a tree, he fixed a tourniquet and 
twisted it until the necktie was tight enough to .shut 
off the circulation. With his pocket knife, he made 
two quick cuts, crossing each other in (Jie flesh over the 
wound, and going in just a little deeper than the 
snake’s fangs had gone. Then squeezing the wound 
to make the blof)d flow, he put his lips to it, and sucked 
it vigorously, spitting out the poi.soned blood as it 
came. Why did he do this unusual thing ? 

You will be interested to learn that it saved the boy 
who was bitten. Of course, no one with sores on his 
lips could with safety do such a thing. Why ? It 
would do no good, either, to suck the wound made by 
the fangs of the snake without making the wound 
bigger, because the fangs do not leave an opening in 
the flesh any larger than would a fine-pointed needle. 
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which is altogether too small for the poison to be drawn 
back through. 

It was most fortunate for the boy that he kept per- 
fectly still after he was bitten. If he had got excited 
and run home, as boys are likely to do at such times, 
his blood would have flowed more rapidly, and then it 
would have more quickly carried the’ poison through- 
out his whole body. 1 suppose you know that the 
venom of a snake is very poisonous. To keep it from 
circulating in the body is the one thing to do when a 
person is bitten. What did the Boy Scout leader do 
to prevent this ? Could you have done anything 
else ? 

When pure water can be had, it is well to bathe the 
wound thoroughly with it. Some crystals of per- 
manganate of potash dissolved in the water until it 
becomes a deep .wine color will make it still better foF 
bathing the wound. Indeed, it is best to rub these 
crystals right into the wound as quickly as possible, 
and to keep it covered with a pad wet with water in 
which some of them have been dissolved. 

It used to be believed that a dose of whiskey should 
be given to cure a snake bite. A few years ago, a 
physician (Dr. Ellis ,A.llen) proved by a series of experi- 
ments, in which small animals were given the snake 
poison of the copperhead moccasin, that whiskey has 
no value whatever as a cure. Rats given the whiskey 
died earlier than did the same-sized rats without it, 
although they were all given the same dose of poison. 
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You will remember that we learned in Book I that the 
white cells are the defenders of the body against germs 
and poisons that get into the blood. We learned, too, 
that alcohol in any form hinders their. work. When a 
person has ever so small, an amount of alcohol in his 
blood, it holds back these little white cell policemen, 
thus leaving the way o|)en for the poison to do its deadly 
work. 

Various antidotes for different kinds of snake bites 
are now prepared and may be given by a physician. 
It is well-nigh impossible for snakes to drive their 
fangs through rubber, so that it is a good plan to wear 
rubber boots when one must walk or work in places 
which snakes frequent. In addition, one should always 
carry at such times a dram or two of permanganate of 
potash crystals ready for use. 

Remfmber : 'Po know what to do in case of an acci- 
dent is very important ; but it is even more important 
to prevent accidents by using knives and all other sharp 
instruments, firearms, and all explosives in a cautious 
manner. 'Po p<»ur kerosene on a fire, to till a kerosene 
lamp or a gasoline stove while either is burning, to 
take a lamp or candle into a room where gasoline is 
being used for cleaning or where a gas pipe is leaking, 
is to invite acidents. But one ought occasionally to 
imagine that .an accident has occurred, and then to 
see how quickly and effectively he can treat it. In this 
way he may be ready when a real accident docs occur 
to treat it properly. 
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Health Problems 

I. What accidents are likely to happen to young people on 
the street ? 

%, What accidents are likely to happen to older people on the 
street any day ? 

3. What accidents frequently happen that would be helped 
by immediate care if one knew how to treat them ? 

4. In bleeding accidents, should the treatment be applied 
always between the cut and the heart ? Why ? 

5. In most of the bleeding accidents you observe, does the 
blood flow from the artery or from a vein ? How can you tell ? 

6. Have you ever had an accident to the skin which left a 
fisterin^ sore ? Why should this have happened ? Could it 
have been prevented ? 

7. There is an old saying that if you ever wish to pick a boil 
with a needle, you must ftrst heat the needle white-hot in a flame, 
and then let it cool. Is this good advice ? Why# 

8. In wiping off blood from a cut, is it right ftrst to moisten 

the cloth in the mouth ? ^ 

9. Do you think there ought to be a law against the use of 
giant ftrecrackers and the like in every city of the country } Is 
there such a law in your community ? 

Review Questions 

1. What is a tourniquet?* is it used ? 

2. What is the color of blood that flow^s from an artery ? 
From a vein ? 

3. Where should pressure be applied in order to stop bleeding 
when an artery is injured ? 

4. Where should the pressure be applied when a vein is 
injured f 

5. What is a good way to stop bleeding when a cut is not 
very severe ? 
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6- How should a wound be treated when it is m^de with 
broken glass ? With a nail ? 

7/ What is a good way to stop fiosebieed ? 

8. What should be done when th kin is burned ? 

9. What accidents are likely to happen frotn the use of giant 
crackers, toy cannons, and similar articles ? 

10. Wliat should be done to a wound as soon as the bleeding 
stops ? 

11. How should one disinfect his hands if he is going to touch 
a w'ound ? Why is this necesrary ^ 

12. What is the disease called lockjaw? How is it caused f 

13. What has been discovered that helps vy cure lockjaw ? 

14. How should a splinter or thorn he removed from the flesh f 
Would it he well to dig it out with the point of a needle ? 

15. Why must great care be taken with cuts or bruises on the 
feet ? 

16. What should he done when a person faints ? How can 
'you tell when a person has fainted ? 

17. What should be done when one suffers from sunstroke ? 

18. How should one get sand or dust out of the eye ? 

19. How should small objects be removed from the nostrils ? 

20. What is a fomentation? 

21. How can fomentations he used to help people when they 
have had an accident ? 

22. How^ would you treat bites and stings of insects ? 

23. What should be done for one who has been bitten on the 
foot by a snake ? 

24. Is it well for one when he has had an accident to take 
alcohol ? 

25. What is the name of the remedies which are used for snake 
bites ? What is the meaning of this name ? 
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KEY TO PROiNUNOIATlON 

fii, an in lile; a, as in aen^Ato; A, as in cAr^; A, as in Am; A, ax in Ann; A, ax 
in Aak; as in ?» as in live; A. as in A-vent'; as in t% as in l^rn; 

as in re^cvnt; i, as in i«*e; i, as in i-de'a; I, as in ||]; A, as In Sid; 6, as in 
A*hey'; 0» as in 6rb; d, as in Add; A, as in Df^e; A, as in Q-ntt^'; *i, as in «p; 
fkf as in Arn; as in db, a~ in fddd; db, us in fdbt; ou, as in out:; ol,as 

in oil. 

A 

sccideut (ak'si-d^nt). An unexpected event of an unfortunate nature, 
adhesive (ad-he'siv). Sticky, clinging. 

aduiteration (a-durter-a'shun). Making a food, drink, etc , impure by 
putting a foreign substance into it. 

Anopheles (Tn-dfe-lez). The name given to the mosquito that carries 
malaria germs. 

antitoxin (an'ti-toks'in). A .substance that destroys the poisonous effects 
of germ di.seases, 

antivivene ^anTi-ve’nin). An antitoxin or remedy for .snake poison, 
aqueduct (ak'we-dukt). A channel dug through the earth for carrying 
water. 

arsenic (ar\s^-nik). A poisonous substance which in its natural state 
resembles metal hut is not a metal. It is a poi.son. 
artery (ar'ter-v;. A blood vessel which carries the bl(H)d from the heart 
to the lungs and tissues. 

artesian well (ar-te'/han). A well made by boring into the earth till the 
drill reaches water, which then flows of its own accord like a 
fountain. 

artificial (ar'ti-fish'rtl). Not natural; made by human skill and labor, 
asbestos (as'besTos). A substance that will not burn, and that is used 
to protect things from fire, 
atom (aTum). The smallest particle of matter. 

B 

bacteria (bak-te'ri-a). Vegetable organisms too small to be seen by the 
naked eye. Certain kinds are harmful to the body ; other kinds are 
helpful. 
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Moated (blotted). Swollen ; puffed out. 

boraeic acid (bd-ras'ik). An acid made from borax, and used to destroy 
germs. 

bubonic plague (bd-bon^ik plag). A deadly contagious fever that causes 
swelling of the glands, 


C 

capillary (kip'il-li-ry). A tiny thtn-walled tube that connects a vein with 
an artery. 

carbolic acid (kar>bortk), A poisonous acid derived from coal tar and 
. other sources. It is a strong germ destroyer. 

carbon dioxide (kar'bon dw)ks'id or Id). A gas formed in the lungs when 
one breathes. 

catarrh (ka-tar^). Cold in the head/* or inflammation of the mucous 
membrane in which there is an increase in the amount of mucus 
secreted ; especially applied to the nose. 

certified (ser'ti-fid). Guaranteed to be pure, applied to milk mainly. 

cesspool (ses'pdor). A sort of cistern for filth; made usually at the end 
of a drain. 

chloride fklo'rid). A compound of chlorine with one other element. 
Chlorine is a greenish yellow gas, evil smclli^ and poisonous. A 
strong germ destroyer. 

cholera infantum (koFer-a in-fan'tum). A dangerous summer diseaA of 
infants caused by hot weather, bad air, or poor milk. 

community (kom-mu'ni-ty). A body of people living in the same place 
under the same laws. 

congested (kon-jesr'ed). Swollen, caused by the blood gathering in an 
unusual quantity in any part of the body. 

contaminated (k6n-tam't>na*ted). Tainted, polluted, spoiled. 

Culex (qu'leks). The name given to the kind of mosquito that does 
not carry germs. 

culture plate (krilTdr). The plate on which is placed a fluid in which 
germs are made to develop. 


D 

decay (d^-ka*). To waste away; to rot; to perish, 
decompose (de'kom-poxO- To rot; to decay, 
dedle (d^-fil'). To make foul or impure. 

degenerate Having lost in strength or power of body br 

mind ; degraded, base, low. 
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diphtheria (dif-the'ri-a). A very dangerous contagious disease in which 
the air passages, especially the throat, become coated with a false 
membrane. 

disease (dez-ezO* Illness; disorder; sickness 
disinfect (dis-in-fekt'). lo free from atseis^? germs; to purify. 
distiU (dis-til'). To vaporize; to condense: to punfy water especially 
by taking off the pure water as steam and Icoving the impurities 
behind. 

duct (dukt). A tube or canal through which any fluid is carried, 
dysentery (dis'en-ter>y). A serious disease occurring usually in summer. 

E 

environment (en-vi'ruu-m/^nt). Surrounding conditions, influences, or 
forces, by which living forms are influenced and modifled in their 
growth and development. 

epidemic (ep'i-dem'ik). A disease which affects many people at the same 
time, and which spreads widely. 

epileptic (epTIcp'tik). A person who is afflicted with the disease that 
causes him to fall suddenly unconscious and to have convulsions of 
the muscles. 

ether (e'ther). Refined air; an element like air but thinner. 

F 

filth (filth). Foul matter; anything that soils or deflies; dirt, 
filtration (fil-tra'shun). "Fhe process of separating a liquid from the un- 
dissolved particles floating in it. 

fomentation (flVmen-ta'shun). The application of warm, soft, medicinal 
substances for the purpose of relieving pain, 
formaldehyde (for-mai'd^^-hid). A disinfectant, used to kill the germs of 
fftvers especially, 
fume (fum). Smoke; vapor, 

G 

garbage (gar^b^ij). Refuse from the kitchen. 

gelatin (jera-tin). Animal jelly obtained from animal tbsues by pro- 
longed boiling. This substance dissolves in hot water and forms a 
jelly on cooling. 

germicide (jcr'mi-sid). Destructive to germs. 

glueoee (glu'kos'). A kind of sugar found in ripe grapes, etc. 

grippe (grip). The influenza, or severe " cold in the head.” 
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hookworm (hdok'wurm). A tiny animal that gets into the blood through 
the skin and makes its way to the bowels and sucks the blood of its 
victim. 

hydrant (hydrant). A device with a valve and spout at which water 
may be drawn from the mains of waterworks, 
hyaterical (his-ter'i-kal). An intensely nervous state in which a person 
loses control of his nerves, and laughs and cries in an uncontrolled 
way. 

1 


impurity (im-pu'ri-tj^). 
use. 

inorganic (tn'or-gan^ik). 
intestinea (m-tes'tinz). 
iodine (t'd^in or den). 


Foulness ; adulteration ; a state of being unht to 

Without life; inanimate, as a stone, etc. 

The bowels. 

Often used as a germicide or germ destroyer. 


larva (lar'va). Any young insect from the time it hatcl^s from the egg 
until it becomes a pupa or chrysalis. 


M 

maggot (mag'gut). The footless young or larva of any fly. 

malady (mara>dy). Any disease of the human body; especially a linger- 
ing or deep-seated disease. 

malaria (ma*laTi-a). A fever caused by the bite of a certain mosquito. 

membrane (rnem'bran). A thin layer or fold of tissue serving to cover 
or line some part or organ, and often secreting or absorbing certain 
fluids. 

menace (men'ils). An evil or catastrophe likely to happen unless it is 
guarded against. 

microbe (mi'krob). An animal body so small that it cannot be seen by 
the €»ye unaided. 

micro-organiam (mi'knVor'gan-iz’m). A very small living thing which 
can be seen only by the aid of a microscope. 

microscope (miTrd-skdp). An instrument for enlarging an object that is 
too small to be seen by the naked eye. 

O 

opium A drug made from poppy juice; it is usually smoked 

like tobacco. 
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organic (6r*ganlk). Living, as a plant or animai. 
oxygon (oks'i-jcn). The element In tht air we breathe that gives energy 
and bums up refuse. 


P 

parasite (par'a-sit). A plant or anitnal obtaining m.urishment imme* 
diately from other plants or animals to which it attaches itself. 

Paris green (par'is gren). A poisonous gieen powder used chiefly to kill 
insects. 

particle (par'ti-kM). A minute part of matter, an atom, 
pasteurization (pas-ter1-^.5 shi n). A procesjj devised by Pasteui for kill- 
ing germs and so preventing or checking fermentation in milk especially, 
permanent (per' ma-n/nt). Du»-able; hxed; lasting, not changeable, 
permanganate (pcr-man'ga-n4t). A salt derived from mangane.se. 
petroieum (p^-troMe-um). A mineral oil, or natural oil. 
photometer (fo-tom'^-terL An instrument for measuring the amount of 
light in a place. 

picric acid (pi'krik). An intensely hitter a^.id. 

plague (plag). A pestilence; a disease which kills many people at one 
time, 

pneumonia (nf^-mo^ni-a). A disease of the lungs, 
pollute (poi-lut'). To make foul; to taint; to spoil, 
porous (porous). Full of minute openings or passageways, 
premises (prem'i sez). A piece of real estate ; a building and its adjoining 
grounds. 

preservative (prc-zerv'a-tivK That which has the power or quality to 
keep a thing from decaying. 

prohibition (pro'hi-bish'iin). The act of forbidding by authority, 
ptomaine (to'ma-in). Poison which has its origin in dead matter, 
pupa (pu'pa). Any insect in that stage of its change just before the adult 
stage. 

R 

recreation (rek'r^-a'shun). Refreshing onc.sclf after toil by means of rest 
or pleasure. 

refuse (rerfis). Waste. Matter that is useless or worthless. 

S 

salicylic acid (saFi-sIl'ik). Used sometimes as a remedy in rheumatism, 
saliva (sa-liVa). The fluid that is found in the mouth and that is needed 
to digest starchy foods. 
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««]Sow (s^i'ld). Having a yellowish color; of a pale, sickly color, tinged 
with yellow. 

Ml soda (sir so'da). A substance used in making soap, glass, paper. 
Called also washing soda or soda. 

sanitation (san'i-ti'shun). Making clean or pure so as to secure or pre- 
serve health. 

sash (sash). The framing in which the panes of glass are set in a window, 
including the narrow bars between the frames; used for the entire 
half of a window, as, upper sash, lower sash. 
scarlet fever (skar'let). A contagious fever in which the patient has a 
rash of red on his body that causes the skin to peel about the seventh 
day after the rash appears. 

scavenger (skav'en-jer). A person ivhose business is to clean the streets; 

any animal which eats refuse or anything injurious to health, 
sediment (s£d"i-mrnt). The matter which drops to the bottom from 
water or any other fluid. 

sewage (su'^j). The contents of a sewer or drain; refuse matter carried 
off by sewers. ^ 

shellac (shel'IakO* A substance produced mainly on thb banyan tree, 
and used to coat candy sometimes, though its proper use is on fur- 
niture, etc. W 

solution (sA-lu'shun). The actor process by which the parts of any body 
are made into a liquid from a solid. 

stagnant (stag'n<znt). Not flowing; motionless, usually slimy and bad. 
Stegomyia (steg-d-mi'a;. 1 hf. name given to the kind of mosquito that 
carries the yellow fever germ, 
storiis (sterT). Producing no crop; barren; unfruitful, 
strychnine (strik'nin or nen). A very poisonous substance, having a 
bitter, acrid taste, used in medicine as a nerve stimulant, 
stunted (stunt'ed). Dwarfed, undersized. 

suburban (sub-url>«7n). Of or pertaining to an outlying part of the city, 
or to a smaller place immediately adjoining the city, 
suction (suk'shun). The act of sucking; the process of drawing in. 
sulphite (suPfit). A salt of sulphurous acid, 
sulphur (sfilTur). Often used to disinfect houses, books, etc. 
sweat (swTt). The fluid which is given out from the skin when one is 
heated; perspiration. 

T 

tatanus (tet^a-nus). A painful and usually fatal disease, resulting generally 
from a wound. When the muscles of the lower jaw are affected it is 
called Itsck^jaw. 
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^ennometer (thSr-mdm'^-ter). An instrument for measuring the amount 
of heat in the atr or the bc^y or 'n water milk, etc, 

tonsiUUs (ton'siU'tis). A disease of the tonsils. 

tourniquet (toor'ni-ket) . A device br stopping a discharge of blood from 
the blood vessels. 

toxin (toks'iii). A poisonous stibstance formed Iq^he body, in meat^ and 
elsewhere, 

tuberculin (td-ber'k6-lin). A fluid containing the products formed by 
the growth of the tiny vegetable germ that is the cause of the disease 
called tuberculosis. 

tuberculosis (tu-ber'kiV UVsisl. A disease, especially of the lu^tgs, some* 
times called consumption. 


V 

vein (van). One of the vessels which carry blood to the heart. 

venom (ven'um). Poison, particularly the poison which snakes secrete 
and communicate by .^tinging or biting. 

ventilation (ven'ti-Id'shun). Fhc process of replacing foul air by that 
which is pure in any closed place. 

W 

welfare (werfar). Prosperity; happiness; well-doing or well-being in 
any respect. 

wigwam (wigVom). An Indian tent. 

windpipe (\vmd'pipO- I he passage for the breath from the larynx to the 
lungs ; the trachea. 

wriggler (rig'gler). The young of the nios({uitu. 

Y 

yellow fever {veri6). A contagious fever of warm climates, produced by 
the infection from the bite of the Stegomyia mosquito. 
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Accidents, common, 270-307; to 
make a wound stop bieedinie, 
288 ; nosebleed, 274 ; burns, 
275; on Fourth of July, 276- 
279i lockjaw, 278; to i^movt* 
a splinter, 279; fainting, 280; 
when something lodges in throat, 
eye, or nose, 283 ; bruises, 
284; bites and stings, 285- 
287. 

Air, effect of lack of, 16; in the 
house, 59-75 ; indoor air, 61 
65 ; hov? to keep fresh indoors, 
65; heating of, 6()'67; may 
become n>o Jrv, 73 ; may be- 
come too moist, 73 ; right 
temperature for. 73. 

Alcohol, an active enemy of health, 
244-257; makes unhappy 
homes, 246 247 ; makes paupers 
and criminals, 248-250; bad 
accidents caused by, 257; tin* 
fight against, 252-255. 

Anopheles, mosquito, 154. 

Artesian wells, source of pure water, 
181. 

Bacteria, 3 “6. 

Bites and stings, 285-287. 

Bruises, 284, 

Burns, treatment of, 275. 

Cellar, importance of dryness in, 
54 -“SS‘ 


City, cleanliness in, lo- ii; health 
in, 14-31; cleaning of, by chil- 
dren, 28-29; tenements in, 14- 
23 ; advantages of country over, 
32 33; garden cities, 39. 

Cleanliness, what it means, 1-14; 
of body and of home. 8 10; 
of town and ciiy, 10 11. 

Country, health in, 32 41 ; advan- 
tages of, over city, 32 33; dis- 
advantage.s j>f, 34 35; houses 
ofien lack light and air, 38-39. 

Culex, mosquito, 155. 

Dirt, as a cause of disease, 2 3. 

Disinfecting, the house, 125-131; 
with sulphur, 127; with for- 
maldehyde, 1 28; other ways 
of, 130; books, 131 132. 

Dust, ktreping house free from, 95; 
many things help to make, q/b 
Qf;; in the schoolroom, is 
the home of many germs, lOO- 
loi ; how 10 get rid of, I0l'-108. 

Electricity, thehest artificial light, 91 . 

England, tenements in, 22- 23. 

Fainting, 2K0. 

Flea, cause of bubonic plague, 170. 

Fly, house, 13 5“ 1 51; as germ car- 
rier, 135; spreads disease, 139, 
142 ; precautions to take against, 
142--147; breeding place of, 143, 
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Food* gettings md keeping pure, 
zt&-23s; adulteration of, 217- 
219; harmful tofbnng in, 220- 
222 ; harmful preservatives used 
in, 222 ; effect of careless han- 1 
dling of, 224-231. I 

Formaldehyde, as a disinfectant, 
128; as a fly destroyer, 147. 

Fourth of July accidents, 27^279. 

Gaslight, how to put our, 91. 

Health, first law of, i ; in the city, 
14-31; how preserved by Jap- 
anese soldiers, 27-28; in the 
country, 32-41 ; stnoking a 
waste of, 235-243; an enemy 
of, 244; work and, 259-269. 

Healthful, making one*s house, 42- 

55 - 

Home, surroundings may affect 
health, 42-47; of early man, 

45-47. 

Hookworm, disease, 35-38. 

House, making healthful, 42-55; 
need of sunlight in, 47-5 1 ; 
a damp spot a bad place to 
build, 52-54; ventilation of, 
59^75; lighting of, 78-93; 
cleaning, 95-109; keeping free 
from dust, 95 ; caring for 
wastes of, 1 10-123; dusinfect- 
ing, 125-131. 

Housing, effects of bad, 14-16; 
insufficient air, light, and space, 
16. 

Indoor air, not as good as outdoor 
air, 61-65; how to keep fresh. 
65. 


Lamp, how to clean and care for, 

88 . 

Light, in the house, 78-93 ; neces- 
sary for health, 78-81 ; how 
to obtain plenty of, 81-82 ; value 
of, 82-85; artificial, 85-88; 
candle light, 88; ho;^ tp clean 
and care for lamp, 88^ ; gas- 
light, how to put out, 91 ; elec- 
tricity the best artificial light, 
91. 

Lockjaw, 278. 

Malaria, spread by the mosquito, 
tS3-"J73; <^est for, 160-161. 

Microbes, growth of, j-6; pro- 
tection from harmful, 6; in 
dust, loo-ioi. 

Milk, getting and keeping pure, 
191-213; as c^se of disease, 
191-195; condiwon pf cow af- 
fects purity of, 1954 spreads 
tuberculosis, 196-199; clean 
methods of milking necessary, 
it>9-200; should be kept cool, 
202; certified, 206; inspected, 
2 u ; pasteurized, 211. 

Mosquito, as a disease carrier, 
i53“*73i breeding place of, 
155 ; spreads malaria, 159-161; 
how to get rid of, 166-169; 
use of smudge to drive awiy, 
168. 

Nosebleed, 274. 

Opium, smoking in China, 239-241. 

Outdoor Air, better than indoor, 
61-65. 
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Refuse, ;i menace to Keattli, no; 
caring for, 110-123; gettioft 
rid of, 1 15-*! 19* 

Schoolroom, dust in, 99. 

Splinter, to remove, 279. 

Stegomyigf cause of yellow fever, 
162. ' 

Sunlight, need of i»i our houses, 
47 - 5 * 

Tenements, 14-16, how dwellers 
in, spread disease, 19 ; how made 
healthful and attractive, 20; 
in England, 22-23 * l*hipps 
Tenement, 23. 

Tobacco, smoker, a nuisance, 235; 
poisons the smoker, 236: laws 
against smoking, 238; smoking 
a waste of health and money, 
235-243, 

rourniquet, ^ow to make, 289. 

Ventilation, of the house, 59-75; 
lack of, causes sicLncss, 59-61. 


Waste, of house, cant^ for, no- 
123; a to healthy no; 

two classes of, 115; use of 
inorganic, 113; getting rid of, 
115-119; attracts Hies, 117; 
disposing /of kitchen waste, 
126. 

Wate*-, getting and keeping pure, 
r7f-i89; bacteria found in, 
1 74-179; how ourified, 179; 
contamina^tion of, i8i hltra* 
tion of, 185 ; distilled, 187. 

Windows, use of, in ventilation, 
69-72. 

Wood tick, as cause of spotted fever, 
171, 

Work, and health, 259“269; in- 
jurious work, 259-260; outdoor 
work and health, 260; indoor 
work made healthful, 261 ; un- 
healthful conditions of, 263- 
265 ; child labor, 265. 

Yellow fever, spread by mosquito, 
* 53 * 173 - 
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The Baker-Carpenter Language Rea«ie«i 

By FRANKLIN T. BAKER. Profeasw .of the EngM 
and Iiterai«iise. "rcitcKers College 

AND 

GEORGE R. CARPENTER, late Kofessor. of Rhetoric end 
English ComposittoD^ Columbia Univ^ity 

Primer (Revised). Cloth, col. ill.»"^i3mo, z-f' iiR pages . 30 cents 
First Year Reader. Cloth, col. IlL, lamo, xlv 138 pages 35 cents 
"Second Year Reader. Cloth, col. ill., xamo, xiil 15a 

pages . . 30 8ente 

Third Year Reader. Clqth, Col. ill., xamo, xH X&4 pa|^ 40 cents 
Fourth Year Reader. Cloth, ill., lamo, xvi -h 345 pages . 40 cents 
Fifth Year Reader. Cloth, 111 ., lamo, zv -{- 477 pages . . 45 cents 

Sixth Year Reader. Cloth, lamo, zxiii 48a pages • * 50 cents 

TTic Haker-C«rpenter Langiwira Render SeHen is an tjxccllenf srrien of Utrrnry 
r«aden*. jittractive, fileasing, ancljnteresdnn in every purticuittf. nie Seric* 
consists c»f a primer and kix books. T'hc literary selections in these books have 
all l>cen made will» .tiscrinnnation from the la»st sources of child literature. In 
the choice of seleeiions the authors liav«* used to a<dvHntixfii* the rt*suits of their 
study iifui lal>or in ihe field of literature and flic unusual literary resources at 
their command. 

'The U^t of selections contained in each lKH>k Is unusually lar|;e and the 
tength of the sclectit'n is a noticeable feature. Each iKirik is a treasure bouse 
of children’s literattire. 

The distinctive <«*au re <»f tins I^angtiage Series is that if gives in the books 
for the fourth, fifth, anti sixth years a lirief suggestive outline f<»r each year and 
suggestions for language work txised upon the literary selections in the text. 
Tins Utnguage lr<’atmcnt is p^diigogicallv sound ; for it is considered iiy educa- 
tors <-very^l»err that good lit«*ralure is llie lK*st foundutiiin for language work, 
dial the close and vital relationship t>r c»>rrelation lK*twccn Language work and 
reading may Lx; maintuineil to die great advantage and improvement of the 
reading exercise. 

The plan of correlating the language work widi tlie reading increased the 
efficiency of instruction, 'I’hc definite mets of language, the use of the sentence 
and paragraph, the organixatiem and expressitm of thought in suitable form arc 
more thorovighlv learned when they are acquired by continual oluMsrvation and 
gained bv approximate steps. 

'Fhe bo<»ks of tliis Series are mechanically perfect. 'Ihe binding t» strong 
and flexible, die type is large and clear, and die illustrations are numerous ana 
expressive. 
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Modern Englisli 

By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of 
Education, Buffalo, New York 

AND 

IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Buffalo, New York 


Book I. Elementary Lessons in English . « . 40 cents 
Book II. A Practical En^^sh Grammar with Ex- 
ercises in Composition 60 cents 


A Compute Course in Language^ Composition, and Grammar 
covering the Requirements in English 


In the First Book the child is taught to gather thought from the 
printed page, from his observation and experience; to give it an 
orderly arrangement and correct oral and written exoression in sen- 
tence and paragraph. The sentence is taught as a p^ of connected 
discourse. The common use of capitals and marks, sentence classi- 
fications, the simple grammatical relations, and a concise and prac- 
tical treatment of letter writing are included. 

The Second Book continues the oral and written practice begun 
in the First Book, enlarging and varying the forms of expression. 
It develops the topic, the paragraph, and the sentence with the 
topical outline and the topical sentence. It gives a complete treat- 
ment of Modern English Grammar and the structure of the English 
language, together with a chapter on the histor)^ of its development. 

In l>oth books the selections and illustrative sentences possess 
exceptional literary quality ; the explanations are simple ; the defi- 
nitions concise and uniform ; the reviews timely and helpful. 
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Prestoii-Stev<»is Arithmetics 

By Deforest a. PRESTON, ftincipaJ PaWic &ho«l 

No. 164., Trookl/n. N.Y. 

ANA 

EDWARD L. STEVENS, ktc /st jci«tc Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City 

Eiementary Arithmetic.. Cloth, xamo, zE + 343 ptfes . 35 cents 
Stsndard Arithmetic. Cloth, xamo, aii 4 3 S^ fMtges . . 50 cents 

The Pre«ton>Sterens Aritiunetics havt* l>een pr**i)iared after tIu»rough s«iudy 
and oJiservation of every phtisc of arithnii tie-teaching. 'Hie authors have taken 
mlo account the demand for results which is so characteristic of the present day 
— whether the tield l>e the schoolroom, the home, or business. 

The connection of topics and fhetr interdepentiencx* is made clear and 
strong, and the whole suVyect woven into complete unity. Each new point has 
been treated cl<;arly in the topical plan of the old-time text-l>ooks and thoroughly 
develoyH'jd Iwfore it is woven into the fal>ric of the whole. 

'Fhe Elementary Aritlmietic is piefaced by an introductory chapter intended 
to guide the teacher in this prejiaratory work. 

1 he Elemenusy Arithmetic is a simple |K*<lagOKi*'id treatmcni lif the topiers 
usually taught in the intermeduae grades of the elementary school. Its treat* 
mem is characten/cd by the use »if simple langiuitge m suatement and problems, 
in ex'plan.'ttions aiul discussitms, by close correlation and careful grading of .he 
exercise', and problems, by^ the emphasis that is given to drill on the funda- 
mentais and by the fre^pient Hummaries c>f essentials that occur at regular Inter- 
vals throughout th<‘ lH>ok. 

file Standard Arithmetic is the second book of a series, yet it is complete in 
itself and in many schools may lx* used throughout all the grades, if such use 
be jjireceded by a little preparatory work in numlxT. 

Tile characteristics of ;he Standard Arithmetic are the great numlx*r and va- 
riety of practical problems, the application of the arithtneth;al problems to the 
conditions arising in actual business, the simple intrcxluction of algebraic pro- 
cesses of solution, the use of social phenomena as a Ixisis for problems, the 
elimination of all unnecessary and obsolete processes, tables or facts, and the 
thorough drill and review of the essentials. 
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Idle £31^ Amencea in Euiojie 

B^. \^L1JAM L. NIPA. StipetutendnU of Sdiook. 

Riv«f Forest,. JUi^is, , 

Autkor of City, State, and Nadon ** 


Clotli, tamo, lit ...... . So coots 

Hm !DAim tfi Amefiaui l^^story in Burope is a simple account or story of Old 
World conditions, and of the important series of events that led to the dtscov- 
ery and colonization of America, ft follows the suogestions and meets the 
reciliiretnents laid down by the Committee of Eight in m report to the American 
Hitibrical Association for sixth gjade history. 

The book is conveniently divided for study into chapiters, each of which Is 
synoptically outlined, the piaragraph topics indicated and covered by dchnite 
formal stimulating reviews. 


City, State, and Nation 

' By WILLIAM L. NlAv ^ 

Author of ** The Dawn of American History in ifeuropc'# 

Cloth, ill., xamo 75 cents 

City, State, and Nation provides 'a dcThnite, logical, and graded course of 
instruction in citizenship for children in the elementary schools. It approaches 
the suby^ct matter from a social standpxiint and emphasizes the practice of civic 
virtue in community life. Community health, public education, public utility, 
pmblic recreation, and the many ways in which society is putting forth effort to 
protect itself and provide se,curity and comfort, are topics of study. The eco- 
nomic features of the treatment so apipea! to the student as to make him a faith- 
ful and loyal servant of the city, state, and nation. 
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